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PREFACE 

IT is hard enough to find a proper preface to 
a volume of sermons. A man may be led 
to publish a book for a variety of reasons. 
He may know something better than any one 
else (or think he does) and persuade himself — 
which is easy — and a publisher — which is more 
difficult — that such knowledge may be shared 
with the world to the profit alike of the author, 
the publisher and the world. But there is noth- 
ing in any volume of sermons which is not al- 
ready of common knowledge; the best sermons 
are preached out of the most generally shared 
experience. 

Nor can the preacher plead a crying demand 
for his printed wares. A friend has recently 
been trying to fit a library, accumulated through 
many years of scholarly preaching, to the trying 
dimensions of an apartment. He had upon his 
shelves what his Puritan forbears would have 
called an unusually " sound body of divinity." 
He has been eventually reduced to the expedient 
of giving his books away and found even that a 
wearing task. 

Nothing is more " frozen," to borrow a phrase 

from the world of credit, than a sermon once 

delivered to the saints, and, though just now 
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8 PREFACE 

one's parishioners may excuse their absence from 
the sanctuary by saying that they have been sus- 
tained by " listening in " to a sermon broadcasted 
through newspaper enterprise, one can hardly 
flatter one's self that they would eagerly substi- 
tute for that pleasing — and convenient — device 
the reading of sermons broadcasted by the older 
radio of printer's type. 

Neither can one plead the solicitation of one's 
publishers. As far as sermons go, the solicita- 
tion is commonly the other way. A publisher 
must commonly forget the dearly bought teach- 
ings of experience, through a courage and kind- 
ness which deserve both the respect and grati- 
tude of the one for whom he publishes, before 
he can bring himself to a venture which, in all 
human probability, he resolves in each instance 
shall be his last. 

There is nothing for it, then, save the frank 
confession of that ancient and deeply-rooted pas- 
sion which urges those whose wares are imma- 
terial to see them given a sensible form. This 
doubtless is the force which drives a painter to 
get his vision upon canvas and urges the sculptor 
to continue his vision in marble and bronze — or 
even clay. This, also, has held the writer to his 
task and the world may well be patient with it 
since it has secured for us all, in the husk and 
chaff of so much that is perishable, a fructifying 
remnant which is precious and imperishable. 
Each man writes and publishes, therefore, in the 
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hope that he may contribute, after his fashion 
and power, something to this remnant. He can 
do no more than that and leave the rest to the 
winnowing of time. 

Now and again some of those to whom these 
sermons were addressed — a loyal and loving folk 
whom any man might be proud to serve — ^have 
expressed a wish to see and read them, and this 
wish has prompted their publication along with 
the hope that, in such hidden, silent ways as 
books follow, they might reach and, maybe, help 
others. They have all been preached in the 
course of the last two or three years to the 
people of one parish. They occasionally reflect, 
as the reader may discover, phases of the church 
year — Easter, or Thanksgiving, or New Year's — 
and they center to a degree about the interpreta- 
tion of the beauty and order of the outer world 
in terms of inner experience. 

They conceive the soul as an immaterial terri- 
tory with roads and rivers and upland spaces 
and comradeships of adventure and over-reach- 
ing skies, and if all this be a conceit it is not 
without its suggestion. The relationships of the 
sermons create a certain unavoidable repetition. 
The reader is asked to pardon that though the 
preacher hopes that there is also in them a 
measure of developed movement. It has been at 
least a joy to give them, through much brooding 
and recasting, their present form and the author 
dismisses them in the hope that here and there 
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a fcllow-travelcr down the roads of which they 
speak may find herein a little heartening and 
guidance. 

G. G. A. 

The Minister's Study, 

The First Congregational Church in Detroit, 

June the twentieth, nineteen twenty-two. 
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THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 

"But when the fourteenth night was come, as we 
were driven up and down in Adria, about midnight the 
shipmen deemed that they drew near to some country," 
—Acts 27:27. 

THIS is a fragment from the story of a 
great adventure on a winter sea, told 
by one who shared it, and who, lands- 
man as he was, makes us hear the wind whistling 
through the rigging and the beating of the waves 
against the hull of the galley, feel the despair of 
the crew and the perplexity of the captain, see 
the weltering waste of the sea and recognize the 
sheer ascendency of St. Paul, who, despite his 
bonds, made himself master of ship and crew. 
Nonetheless, it was the shipmen and not the 
Apostle who first sensed the nearness of the 
longed-for land. In the blackness of midnight, 
without lights or chart or compass, the sailors 
deemed that they drew near some country. 
Maybe they knew it from the sound of the surf 
heard faintly above the winds, or from the 
changing character of the waves themselves, 
bearing witness to a shoaling sea; maybe they 
knew it by some sixth sense — their own peculiar 

possession purchased at a great price through 
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14 THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 

much seafaring. As the ship drove on they cast 
their lead, and each successive cast verified their 
anticipations until in the wan morning they saw 
across the white line of breakers the promise of 
a harbour toward which they headed, and, thou{^ 
their ship brake upon the sands, they themselves 
came safe to shore. 
We are all voyagers. 



We do not know the ports from which we sail, 
Nor in what harbours our frail barques are due; 

The waters that we sail are strange as sleep, 
The winds are ikkle, but the stars are true." 



The harbours from which we have set out are 
veiled by mists of f orgetf ulness ; the harbours 
toward which we sail are hidden by the shadow 
of the unknown. Sometimes the waters we 
cross sleep in amplitudes of light, sometimes 
they are black with the wrath of the storm or 
whipped white with the winds; the stars are 
sometimes clear and sometimes lost, but the com- 
pulsions of life are as unresting tides beneath us, 
the winds of destiny fill our sails and we have 
no choice but to sail on. We are much con- 
cerned, naturally, with the outcome of the voy- 
age. We watch our fcUow-voyagcrs drop down 
the far horizons and disappear, and there comes 
back from them, if any voices at all, only the 
ghosts of voices. so confused with the voices of 
the wind and the waves that we may never know 
whether they be true or not. 
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I 

And yet there has always been, since men have 
taken account at all of the course and destiny 
of life, some persuasion that beyond the mists 
and shadows there is an undiscovered country. 
We, like the shipmen of St. Paul, have deemed 
that as we come to the end of life we draw near 
some land ; we cannot believe that only night and 
nothingness are a fitting end for any voyage so 
rich in hope and high adventure. To have done 
with figures, we have never accepted death as 
the end, we have believed in a life beyond. We 
have made it light with hope and beautiful with 
fruition, tragic with recompense, or splendid with 
reward. We have built upon the shores of that 
imdiscovered country the cities of our dreams 
with jeweled walls and gates of pearl. We have 
spread its slopes with meadows of asphodel and 
lifted high in faith and vision the changeless 
summits of its hills of peace. We have peopled 
it with those we love and foreseen the issue of 
our voyage, whether prosperous or troubled, in 
a happier land where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. 

Here is a confidence which has interpenetrated 
every religion, given body to every faith and 
literally lain across the entire horizon of human- 
it/s outlook upon the future. Our feeling for 
this has been a kind of instinct comparable with 
the instinct of the seaman who believes himsdf 
near land, though he sees not the faintest out- 
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lines of its long-sought shore. Men have always 
lived by their hopes and their dreams ; by antici- 
pations of unseen realities upon which they have 
ventured everything, and that without demonstra- 
tion. But of all those confidences upon which 
we have rested or by which we have been guided, 
our confidence in Immortality has been in many 
ways the most intangible, the least sustained by 
any kind of positive proof, the most challenged 
by the force of fact and the most tenaciously 
held. It is true that our faith in God is only 
faith, but it is a confidence which has for its 
basis the fact of our own existence and the facts 
of the material universe. No explanation of 
creation has ever been able to dispense with some 
sort of creative power, no following back the 
long course of things has ever emancipated us 
from the need of a beginning strong enough and 
great enough to account for all that has issued 
out of it. When Napoleon, hearing his generals 
one night in Egypt in debate as to whether there 
be a Grod or no, pointed to the stars shining 
through the clear air and said : " Gentlemen, 
who made all these?" he laid bare in one dra- 
matic question those necessities of thought which 
always have and always will demand God — ^but 
men have bdieved in immortality without even 
an appeal to the stars. We have ventured much 
upon it, comforted ourselves with the repetition 
of it, challenged death with the affirmation of k, 
and, though we come back again and again to 
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reexamine the grounds of our confidence, we 
have never let it go. All that we are about this 
morning, this service of ours together, our 
hymns, our anthems, and our prayers would be 
more idle than passing winds if this faith were 
without foundation. Are we dreamers or may 
we trust our faith? 

I know no better way to answer this question 
than to summon a group of witnesses, all of 
whom have some light to give us and to hear 
them, allowing what weight is due each of them 
and considering the cumulative force of their 
testimony. I have been somewhat guided in doing 
this by Dr. George A. Gordon's greatly conceived 
and nobly written book — " The Witnesses to 
Immortality." He at least has suggested the 
plan and indicated the witnesses who may well 
be called. The force of their testimony lies in 
its cumulative weight ; taken singly they are not 
final nor indeed taken altogether do they abso- 
lutely demonstrate immortality; always there is 
an alternative. We shall have to wait for flaw- 
less proof 

"Until we close with all we loved 
And all we flow from, soul in soul." 

But when we find, as we do find, a general 
agreement among the wise and good as to the 
reasonableness of our hope, when we find the 
persuasion of its fulfillment most strongly held 
by those most sensitive to life's deeper meanings 
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and more august suggestions, when we find the 
satisfying solution of life's challenging problems 
opening always upon immortality as the great 
highways converge upon capital cities, when we 
find in the established insights of science not only 
permissions for such a faith but intimations of 
the necessity of it, and when, above all, we find 
those whose lives have been most fruitful in great 
qualities nourished by this confidence and mak- 
ing of it their native light and air, we have at 
least a body of testimony which can be more 
reasonably accounted for by accepting the reality 
of that to which it witnesses than by dismissing 
as a delusion our noblest confidences and insights. 

II 

I would call first to our court of inquiry, as 
witnesses to be strongly trusted, our own best 
instincts and our own most commanding ideals. 
They do not commonly mislead us, least of all 
do they mislead us if they are such instincts and 
ideals as are fruitful in the highest qualities of 
character. They are what is most akin to God 
within us — our guides through the uncertainties 
of life. 

There is first of all the witness of our restless- 
nesses and discontents — ^the homesickness of the 
soul. When we have analyzed and referred to 
their proper sources the motives which impel us 
to our fullness of varied action, there still re- 
mains a residue of inexplicable longing which 
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colours all our outlook upon life. Nothing con- 
tents ; the towers and spires of strange cities seen 
afar, promise a perfectness of storied wealth, 
which is lost as we walk the streets beneath their 
shadows ; the valleys of peace we seek are want- 
ing still in that full suggestion of home and hap- 
piness toward which we journey and even in the 
splendour of distance and light seen from moun- 
tain heights, there is always some haunting reve- 
lation of the unfulfilled. So we come presently 
to be taught that the elusive suggestion of some- 
thing always to be sought — and never gained — is 
but the projection of that within us which seeks 
a peace and beauty earth and time can never 
yield. 

** There is no solace on earth for us — for such as we 
Who search for a hidden city that we shall never see ; 
Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind and 

the rain. 
And the watch-fire under the stars, and sleep and die 

road again. 

41 41 « 41 « * 

We travel from dawn till dark, till the day is past 

and by 
Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky." 

There are, it is true, insubstantial foundations 
upon which to build the structure of our faith, 
but here is at least a witness to some want of 
perfect harmony between ourselves and the order 
of which we are a part. We seek a better coun- 
try, even a heavenly, and are strangely disquieted 
in our quest. We might well hesitate to make 
prophecies out of aut restlessness did we not dis- 
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cover in the world about us how rarely powers 
demanding for their exercise some fitting order 
are left unsatisfied. 

Ill 

All the great qualities of body and njind corre- 
spond to some reality which employs and justi- 
fies them. A bird's wing is beyond debate the 
marvelous outcome of a long process of develop- 
ment. There are fossil forms in which the wing 
is only a prophecy — forms which belong neither 
to land nor air. We do not know in answer to 
what force or out of what remote dawn the first 
bird launched his flight and began to claim the 
sky for his own, nor in answer to what forces 
the earth-dweller finally accepted his fate, but 
we do know that every wing is air-bom, its 
marvelous mechanism, its spread of feathers, its 
muscled tirelessness — all these the air has made. 
The bird's wing is witness to the wind and sky, 
to light-filled spaces for which the wing was 
made. 

We have reason to believe that the eye is the 
creation of light. We may trace it back to sensi- 
tive pigment spots. The record of its con- 
tinuous development is hopelessly lost, but we 
discover here and there some broken link of a 
chain which we believe to have been continuous. 
We do not know in answer to what force the' 
first prophecy of an eye was shaped and changed "< h 
and built into crystalline lenses and sensitive 
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retinas until it has become at once a window 
through which the soul looks out and a window 
through which the light pours in. But we know 
something like this has happened and it left the 
eye a witness to the light which wrought the 
wonder of it, the record and prophecy of a light- 
filled universe. 

In like fashion the sea has made the fish. 
Bird's wing, man's eye, fish's fin — they go back 
to something mother of them all, which shaped 
them through the power of it, and wrought with- 
in them potencies which only what has made 
them can satisfy. In ways just as real the whole 
furnishing of our mind has been in answer to the 
encompassing and summoning reality of truth. 
There is a world of reality and relationship 
which justifies the mathematician and furnishes 
the final proof of all his calculations. He may 
work out his theories in his study but when he 
takes them out and begins to survey a field or 
build a bridge or calculate the orbit of a star, 
space and form and movement verify his calcu- 
lations. Mathematics are no mere ingenuity of 
the mind but simply the apprehension of realities 
upon which we may trust everything. There are 
realities for every calculation, forces for every 
law and laws for every force — stones for 
geology, stars for astronomy, atoms for the 
chemist, flowers for the botanist. These minds 
of ours with their force and their law are the 
creation of a sustaining reality, a realm of truth. 
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They do not mislead us. Voyagers on the seas of 
truths we have always deemed that we drew near 
some Undiscovered Country and as we sailed on, 
lo! the truth was there. 

It cannot be otherwise with our souls and our 
soul's faith. The argument grows more difficult 
as we go on, but the suggestion— deeper than 
analogy— does not fail us. Bodily powers and 
structures are in answer to surrounding realities, 
they testify to a real world; mental power and 
action are in answer to reality, they testify to a 
real world. Through it all and above it all we 
have sensed another world still, the world of the 
spiritual and enduring. We have been able 
neither to discover it in our laboratories nor to 
demonstrate it by any formula ; it has a mightier 
necessity than that— the necessity of life itself. 
We have not been able to live without it nor — 
without it — ^to understand the meaning of what 
we do, nor the source of what is about us, nor 
the great ends toward which life is directed. 

We have, therefore, but one of two choices — 
either to believe that what is finest and best 
within us, buih up through the ages, has no an- 
swering reality, or else to believe that there is 
an unseen world and God the lord of it. We 
must either believe that what has made us truest 
has been false, what has made us bravest only a 
dream, what has brought us the greatest comfort 
only a delusion, or else to believe that these in- 
stincts of the soul have been shaped as all lesser 
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things, by truth and reality. I, for my part, 
would not for a moment hesitate. I cannot be- 
lieve that the law and order of things fails at the 
top and that while we live in a real world in our 
physical relationships and a true world in our 
mental action we live only in a lie or a vacuum 
in the insights and confidences of the soul. 

IV 
We may trust our reason. I would not under- 
estimate the difficulty of a reasonable faith in im- 
mortality. Life and consciousness are so inti- 
mately bound up with physical existence as to 
create a strong presumption against their power 
to go on once the mystic bonds are broken. There 
is little need to enlarge upon all this. It is the 
point at which reason and experience most 
strongly challenge faith, a ground which has 
been fought over with a persistent intensity pro- 
portionate to the great interests involved Not 
the bloody angle at Gettysburg nor the trenched 
and torn slopes of Verdun, have been so bitterly 
contested. Death is strangely august and final. 
When the pulse is stilled and the breath no longer 
clouds a mirror, it .is hard enough either to be- 
lieve or hope that what we have never known or 
understood, apart from the silent form over 
which we bend, can still endure. The machinery 
of life seems so hopeless and so endlessly stilled. 
The difficulties of imagining the discamate are 
almost insuperable. In fact, we cannot imagine a 
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spiritual world ; we only think we do and really 
build it up out of the shreds and patches of the 
material as the flowers of the world beyond in 
Sir Oliver Lodge's "Raymond," are the 
emanations of the flowers which have decayed 
here. All this is to play with words. 

But there is another approach to life and death 
alike than the approach of a sheer materialism. 
It is at least as reasonable to believe that life 
organizes form as to believe that organized form 
creates life. The whole trend of the more pene- 
trating thought of our own time is at least in 
this direction. The law of the conservation of 
energy either breaks down in the regions of the 
soul or demands a restatement in terms of the 
permanence of personality. We cannot weigh 
love and understanding against atoms or mole- 
cules. It is easier to believe that all that weaving 
and undoing and reweaying of the web of ma- 
terial things which, like Penelope's web, is 
nature's constant task is the work of some master 
weaver than to believe that life is the fabrication 
of the loom and shuttle ; easier to believe that the 
soul is the harper than only the all too brief 
music of the brain and its attendant nerve cords, 
to be forever silenced when the strings are 
broken. As we follow the slow ascent of life 
from form to form and contemplate its crescent 
richness of expression, we are compelled to be- 
lieve that behind and through it all there is a con- 
trolling self-revealing power of which matter is 
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the instrument and not the master. Matter may 
condition but it does not control and what uses 
it may also dismiss it when its work is done. '' It 
is at least possible that in man the essentially 
spiritual has acquired sufficient concentration 
and steadiness to survive the dissolution of the 
flesh and assert an individuality untrammeled by 
the limitations which in the present life every- 
where persistently surround it." 

V 

The difficulties, therefore, with which immor- 
tality confronts reason and imagination are not 
insurmountable, though they are challenging 
enough, but the difficulty of no immortality both 
for reason and our moral sense is vastly greater. 
Reason has its various levels. It is hard to rea- 
son from its lower levels to the defeat of death ; 
it is unspeakably harder to reason from its higher 
levels to the defeat of life. From whatever di- 
rection we approach ourselves or our world, what 
Newman Smythe in a noble phrase calls the 
prophetic value of unfinished nature, strongly as- 
serts itself. Nothing is finished, either of cosmic 
travail or the travail of the soul. We are ap- 
parently the far-sought goal of eonian endeavour 
and yet how little we justify it as yet if we be 
only such stuff as dreams are made of — and what 
troubled dreams we are — and if our little life be 
rounded with a sleep. You have only to consider 
in swift succession the injustice, the incomplete- 
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ness, the unlighted tragedies, the uncomforted 
sorrows, the unfulfilled prophecies of this world 
of ours, to be persuaded that without the com- 
pleteness of Immortality life is a puzzle without 
a key, a beginning without a rational end. 

Sometimes life is rounded out in such ample 
measure of goodness, happiness, high success and 
length of years that one might say of it " this is 
complete in itself, if there were nothing before 
or beyond, this is enough." But where you may 
say that of one life there are a hundred, I think, 
of which you cannot say it, and even so the very 
perfection and beauty of a ripened life is one pro- 
test more against the extinction of it. The im- 
perfect needs immortality for perfection, the un- 
just for adjudication, the shadowed for light, 
the defeated for victory, those who have 
never had a chance for new beginnings, 
and the perfect for continuance. We should 
be slow enough to set bonds to God's creative 
power or exalt ourselves as the "one far- 
off divine event toward which the whole creation 
moves," yet we have now absolutely no sug- 
gestion of anything beyond ourselves to justify 
the travail of creation. Human character is ap- 
parently the end of the whole unspeakably costly 
process. It has taken eons to make us what we 
are, and suns and stars and immensities of force. 
The steps by which we have climbed are laid in 
sacrifice and too often cemented in blood, built of 
the waste of innumerable orders which have lived 
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and died that we at least might walk in the light. 
Compared with the ages which have begotten 
us our lives are more ephemeral than the beat 
of an insect's wing in a summer light Where is 
the meaning or the reason of it if death is the 
end of all ? 

" Shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seem'd so fair, 

Who loved, who suffer'd countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust. 
Or seal'd within the iron hills?" 

No, it cannot be. We may pit the larger neces- 
sities of reason against its lesser difficulties and 
in the face of the unreasonableness of life with- 
out Immortality summon reascHi itself as a wit- 
ness to the Undiscovered Country and trust its 
answer. " The inccnnpleteness which we so 
deeply know, the strange brokenness of so much 
human life and love * * * * all this pres- 
ent partialness of our truest and worthiest 
achievement is as one grand annunciation, ever 
growing clearer and fuller, of the life to come, if 
indeed we have ears to hear Nature's one deepest 
truth in the voice and story of all unfinished 
life." 

VI 
We may trust our poets, our prophets and our 
philosophers. They are our wisest and our best, 
heralds of the dawn, who discern the morning 
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from their hilltops of vision while our valleys are 
deep in the shadow. They have insights and 
understandings which we but dimly share, a 
strength of instinct and a power of understand- 
ing upon which we depend for guidance in every 
other field of life, and they almost without ex- 
ception are one in their faith and Immortality. 
There is no great poet who does not make that 
faith the deeper music of his song. They trust 
their feelings more than most of us; they are 
winged with imagination, but great poetry is 
shot through and through with intellectual in- 
tegrity. " The poet's piercing eye reaches to the 
heart of reality; it is because the great poets 
possess this reach and reliableness of vision that 
they have a noble and powerful message concem- 
ii^ human destiny." 

It is impossible to quote them here, but they 
are one in their witness. They cannot sing out 
of time alone and though they voice for us the 
still, sad music of humanity their most majestic 
song demands a richer harmony. Once they are 
launched upon their flight, their wings bear them 
to those heights where some light f rdm a source 
beyond the hills of time meets and claims and 
completes their flight. It is easy enough to call 
all this fancy and contend that a song is an all 
too unsubstantial foundation upon which to build 
so vast a structure as our faith in immortality, 
but it is not the song upon which we build, but 
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the sensitive understanding, the passion and 
force of soul which makes the poet the greatest 
interpreter of life and the God-sent singer of the 
music by which we march. They speak most 
strongly out of the sense of the tragic disparity 
between their ripening genius and the little time 
they have to sing. It is not Cleon but Robert 
Browning who voices his deathless protest 
against the finality of death — 

** Say rather that my fate is deadlier still 
In this, that every day my sense of joy 
Grows more acute, my soul (intensified 
By power and insight) more enlarged, more keen; 

4c « * « * « 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * and the heavy years increase — 
The consummation coming past escape 
When, *♦♦*♦♦♦ 

I, the feeling, thinking, acting man 
Sleep in my urn." 

It is out of the assurance of the sheer impossi- 
bility of such an end as this to hopes and love 
and power that the poets sing. They have the 
faitli that looks through death ; they " hope to see 
their Pilot face to face, when they have crossed 
the bar." If they are wrong, then our greatest 
guides in the region of vision and imagination 
are wrong and we are brought to the same con- 
clusion we reach if we refuse to accept the in- 
stincts and ideals of religion: what is highest 
within us and most fruitful in beauty and the 
great qualities of life is most false and mis-; 
leading. 
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VII 
It is the task of the philosopher to interpret 
the findings of science and the experiences of 
life, to pass behind laws to the last great law, to 
reach through realities to the last great reality. 
They are men of trained minds, of enormous 
power; their conclusions are laboriously rea- 
soned; they build for themselves stairs, as it 
were, hewn out of the living rock, by which to 
climb. Where the poet flies, they painfully as- 
cend, but substantially they reach the same goal. 
They are in the main idealists and their idealism 
is an intellectual necessity and no mere play of 
an undisciplined fancy. For them the whole ma- 
terial order is the revelation of scwnething vaster 
than itself, in the broken light of which shining 
through fact and force they find its only rea- 
son. They cannot make sense of things save as 
they interpret them in terms of qualities which 
have no meaning apart from personality, reason, 
that is, and ulterior purpose and love and good- 
ness. They believe themselves justified, there- 
fore, in assuming — indeed they are compelled to 
assume — an order more complete than ours out 
of which our world has issued and toward which 
existence tends. They build out of the hints of 
it which they here discover, its shadowy in- 
timations, the fuller structure of its power and 
splendour. They do this in manifold fashion. 
Plato affirms an ideal order according to whose 
pattern all lesser things are wrought ; later ideal- 
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ists find no reality at all, save in thought and its 
action. Kant demands God, duty and immortal- 
ity as absolutely necessary for any reasonable 
understanding of life, and though they are not all 
agreed in affirming immortality as the consum- 
mation of individual existence, they are substan- 
tially one in offering us an interpretation of life 
to which immortality logically belongs. They 
clear the ground for faith and supply to faith a 
wealth of material which it may build into its 
own shining c(»ifidences. 

The prophets have still another road. Com- 
rades they of the poets and guides often enough 
for the philosopher himself. They are the voices 
of God and in their rapturous certainty they 
claim for what they say an authority beyond 
their own. They have always faced toward im- 
mortality. Some of them have seen it but dimly, 
but the greatest of them have understood its un- 
escapable necessity. In the main the outcome of 
life^ the testing of experience has always justified 
the prophet's proclamation. We cannot believe 
they mislead us here. 

I do not know what to say of those witnesses 
of which there is a great modem group who be- 
lieve they have discovered Immortality in the 
return of the discamate themselves. They are 
pioneers in an unexplored land, dealing with 
facts which at once perplex and challenge us. 
We are not ready yet to pronounce a final verdict 
upon their testimony. I myself am persuaded 
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that they do at least testify to a vaster range of 
law than we have hitherto accepted, to realities 
and forces not yet explored and explained. They 
are extending our frontiers and making us free 
at least of a region in the face of which no one 
has any right to be dogmatic, a region which in- 
dicates a depth and reach of personality vastly 
greater than we dreamed, and what they bring 
us faces strongly in the direction of an unseen 
world. They disentangle, often murkily enough, 
aspects of consciousness and the play of personal 
power from those seeming necessities of the ma- 
terial order which have hitherto so strongly 
walled us in and made the discarnate life ap- 
parently the baseless fabric of a vision. 

VIII 
Finally we may trust Jesus Christ and the 
Easter morning message. For all those insights 
and anticipations and necessities which give 
weight to the whole human demand for im- 
mortality and justify our confidence, find in Him 
their final and compelling form. We trust the 
insight and vision of the best; what insight and 
vision are comparable with His ? We discern in 
communion with God an anticipation of relations 
which are in essence eternal; what communion 
with God is like His ? We speak of an integrity 
of love and goodness which demands eternity for 
its sufficient exercise; what love and goodness 
even begin to attain the rare perfection of His 
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unfailing attitudes? To Him, His father and 
His father's world were as real as our hearth- 
stones are to us. He takes no account of death, 
it never for an instant interrupts or shadows the 
continuity of life as He lived and taught it. For 
Him the highways of Palestine centered them- 
selves in the streets of the City of God and the 
life that now is met and merged in the life eter- 
nal with never a break or question. If ever im- 
mortality were to be demonstrated not only in an 
unclouded faith, but in a sensible and manifest 
triumph over death itself it must have been in 
Him. 

His victory over death, which has assembled 
us here this morning, and gives meaning to all 
our worship and arches the roof of this and every 
church and lifts all our towers against the sky, 
is simply the inevitable conclusion of necessities 
which would not be denied. He could not be 
holden of death and in His resurrection what 
was dream becomes reality, what was hope be- 
comes a persuasion in which we may surely rest. 
In Him the shores of the Undiscovered Country 
take form along all the horizons of life and its 
sheltering harbour reveals the end of every voy- 
age. We may rest our case for immortality not 
in the detail of the story of the Resurrection, but 
in the massive necessity of it. Jesus Christ has 
brought life and immortality to light and the 
challenge of two thousand years has only the 
more strongly established the reasonableness of 
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our faith. It is no light thing, this faith of ours; 
it has for its franchise the testimony of a great 
cloud of witnesses and each successive Easter 
confirms its imperial right. We may, therefore, 
go bravely on, nor fear the winds, nor waves, nor 
any passing shadow. We, too, may sense even 
in our midnights that we draw near to some 
country and wait, as we listen to the beating of 
the waves of the temporal upon the shores of the 
eternal, for that sure rising of a dawn without 
a cloud which will light with deathless beauty 
those far-sought shores of promise and of hope. 



II 



HIGHWAYS IN THE HEART 

"In whose heart are the highways to Zion** — 
Psalms 84: 5. 

THE 84th Psalm is memory and longing 
made articulate. The psalmist hungers 
for the house of God as the famished 
hunger for food, or the thirsty long for living 
springs. He envies the very birds which have 
the freedom of the temple courts and safely build 
their nests between its altar stones. He pictures 
to himself the happy pilgrimages of those going 
up to the great feasts and he follows the pil- 
grims step by step along familiar roads which he 
may travel only in recollection and imagination. 

The 4th and 5th verses of the Psalm are hard 
enough to translate — some word or other, per- 
haps, is irrevocably lost — ^and our version, though 
it goes smoothly, lacks the fine suggestion of the 
singer's own words. " Blessed," says the author- 
ized rendering, " are those in whose hearts are 
the ways of them who, passing through the val- 
ley of Baca, make it a well. They go from 
strength to strength. Everyone of 1 them in Zion 
appeareth before God." But this is not what the 
lonely psalmist said. He said " Blessed are they 
in whose hearts are the highways to Zion." 

The Old Testament is rich in an imagery 

35 
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which through much repetition and long associa- 
tion has been wrought into the very texture of 
our own speech. The psalmists made familiar 
words the carriers of suggestive meanings which 
no dictionary can ever quite indicate. We owe 
our free poetic use of the word " heart " to the 
genius of the Hebrew language but, even so, we 
do not commonly employ it quite as the psalmist 
did. He had no one to teach him the literal ser- 
vice of the heart in sending out and receiving 
again those crimson tides whose unhindered pul- 
sations are life, but he did know that the sword- 
pierced heart meant death. He made it, there- 
fore, the seat of life and attributed to it the cen- 
tral and characteristic qualities of life. It thus 
ultimately became for him the symbol of person- 
ality, rich in the suggestion of that interior force 
which issues in character and conduct. 

We do not need to dwell long upon the mean- 
ing of " highways ;" we know what roads have 
always meant and mean now to society, and how 
the highways which carry our traffic are the 
arteries of the body politic. Transportation, says 
Kipling, in a pregnant phrase, is civilization. 
Roads are freedom and power and the call of far 
horizons ; they lead us from our own thresholds 
to duty and adventure, and back again ; marching 
armies trample them into red mire and commerce 
wears them into dust; they are the vanquishers 
of isolation ; they resolve loneliness into comrade- 
ship ; they are the servants of love ; they do the 
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bidding of haste; they bind the world together 
by their web. 

We build our villages at the cross-roads and 
our cities at the meeting of the ways : where the 
great roads cross our truly imperial cities lift 
their towers against the sky. If you would know 
the secret of the beginnings of- Babylon or Venice, 
or London or Paris, you will find them to have 
been determined by highroads, whether on land 
or sea, which, converging upon the sites of these 
cities, have predestined them to be the seats of 
empire and the capitals of the world. The sea 
has its highways as the land and now we are 
plotting highways in the air. The course of 
great highroads was traced first of all by the 
finger of God when He ordered for the rivers 
their courses and set their passes in the hearts 
of mountains. It is by no accident that the trails 
of the pioneer across the continent follow the 
paths which the moccasined feet of the Indian 
had worn or that the railroads follow the trail or 
that the aerial paths will follow the railroad. 
Such courses as these are established in a kind 
of cosmic necessity. The points by which the 
surveys of the great traffic routes are made are 
mountains and valleys and rivers and passes 
through the hills. We of America, are beginning 
not only rightly to estimate the value of roads as 
civilizing forces, but to see the poetry of them. 
Our Lincoln Highway and our Dixie Highway 
are an appeal to the imagination, suggesting in 
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their very syllables the epic of the prairies and 
the magic of cotton fields and magnolias. 

I 

But such roads as these are as nothing com- 
pared with the oldest and greatest highway in 
the world — the highway of the heart. Of course, 
all this is imagery, to begin with ; there arc liter- 
ally no highways in the heart save for heart's 
blood. There are, maybe, paths in the brain for 
they tell us, who are wise about such things, that 
the very structure of the grey matter of the brain 
is affected by our association of ideas and that, 
if we possessed instruments delicate enough to 
search out and plot the intricacies of its cellular 
structure, we should find lines worn, as it were, 
by the very passing of unseen feet. We do know 
that our thpughts insist upon following well- 
marked directions, particularly if we leave them 
to themselves. In extreme cases they refuse to 
take any road but one and, though we use what 
mastery we have over them to drive or lead them 
somewhere else, they slip and turn upon us and 
are back upon the old roads again. They are 
bafflingly clever in discovering short-cuts to their 
cherished ways. For vanity, glass is alwa3rs the 
mirror ; for the mariner, it is the barometer. Even 
where thought-paths are neither so narrow nor 
so deeply worn as in obsession, there is always in 
well-defined individuality a general drift of 
thought which, though it bear, as a river bears. 
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a rich and varied traffic, has nonetheless, as 
rivers have, restraining banks and a prevailing 
set of current. 

Desires and purposes have also their own weU* 
marked paths. We are strangers to our most 
intimate dreams and longings if we do not 
recognize with what strange persistence they re- 
peat themselves or how, whenever we let them 
have their way with us, they suggest and exalt 
as the end of life and labour the same possessions 
or conditions. Just as there are roads we know 
so well that we can follow them turn by turn in 
the dark, so there are roads of action which we 
follow with no sense of effort. There habit is our 
master and going is always easy, but what roads 
of action are new and strange or against our in^ 
clinations we toil along all wearily, driving our- 
selves step by step, building our roads as we go. 

Beyond all this is our dim recognition that 
personality is but itself a road. Truths and 
causes and necessities use us as they can. We 
have, at our best, a haunting sense of being pos- 
sessed and used by something greater than our- 
selves. Love asks of us the right of way, 
courage would march through us to victory, 
hopes and ideals are eager for our loyalties and 
our powers. Aye, there are truly highways in 
the heart. 

II 

They are built in secret and they are always 
thronged, though no man may see their passing 
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travelers, for they that use the mystic highroads 
of the soul are always imponderable. Thought 
and purpose, love and aspiration, passion or 
serene contentment, vision and invention, 
memory and hope, these and their kind march 
through us, an endless and always changing pro- 
cession. They are sometimes so fugitive that we 
ourselves are hardly conscious of their passing; 
sometimes they are the massive conclusions of 
the philosopher, or the scientist's knowledge or 
the statesman's policy. The purposes which use 
the highways of the heart may be fleeting as a 
child's caprice, or inexorable as the slowly 
matured policy of a great state. The longings 
which go down these roads may be as unsub- 
stantial as a morning's mist, or instinct with the 
deepest passion of the soul. Nor night, nor sleep 
halts their movement. In the wakeful watches 
of the hour before the dawn they press and 
crowd and trample one another down. In sleep 
itself they pass as phantoms, dimly seen in 
dreams, echoes of our waking thoughts or pris-^ 
oners for a moment escaped, like Hamlet's ghost, 
from the profoundest keeps of the soul to reveal 
to us in our dreams what we hide from ourselves 
in our waking. 

Down these mystic highways all human things 
come into our world. Unless the engineer had 
built a highway first of all in his own life he 
would never be able to build a road anywhere 
else. The very qualities which make him a road 
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builder, the sense of direction and topography, 
his eye for contours, the ingenuity with which he 
meets difficult situations, the sweeping grades by 
which he climbs mountains subduing their sum- 
mits to his uses, are all in himself to begin with 
and, when the road is built, it is only the plotting 
across a continent of that which he plotted first 
of all in his own heart. Our city streets were, 
to begin with, highways in the hearts of our 
citizens. One man's life has been a highway for 
the enterprise and sagacity which has created a 
great store, and another man's heart a highway 
for the genius which invents a tool or a motor 
car. Another, still, has been a highway for 
finance and all our hearts are highways for the 
love and fellowship and human need which 
builds our homes. How could anything come 
into our world if it did not come through us and 
how could it come through us if there were no 
roads which it might use? 

If there were no highways in the human heart 
for justice we should have no laws nor courts. 
If there were no highways for courage we 
should have no soldiers of the common good. If 
there were no highways for poetry, where would 
our song be ? If there were no roads for beauty, 
how shotdd we possess the golden canvases 
which are the glory of our galleries and the 
marbles and bronzes which speak to us so mov- 
ingly, though their silent, sculptured lips are 
never opened. Our churches lift their spires 
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against the sky and their vaulted arches shelter 
our altars because the souls of men are high- 
roads for faith and worship. Nay, as far as we 
men and women are concerned, there would be 
nothing of God in our world if the hearts of the 
prophets and saints and the martyrs and all faith- 
ful and obedient ones who have discerned His 
presence and have sought His sheltering love 
had not supplied Him those roads of obedience 
and fidelity through which He might come in to 
possess His own. 

Ill 

The great causes of a holier humanity are help- 
less except as men become themselves the roads 
through which they enter our world. Seventy- 
five years ago in America the abolition of human 
slavery with all that it implied, stood as a sup- 
pliant cause upon the thresholds of the republic. 
It was a shame that one man should own another 
or that a flag which had been dedicated to free- 
dom, should spread its folds above a slave and 
yet, until the Garrisons and Wendell Phillips and 
Beechers were willing to build highroads at any 
cost in their own hearts down which a juster 
liberty might come, the abolition of slavery was 
a dream possessing no power at all, but when 
our fathers and their fathers began to build high- 
ways for that liberty, then liberty became real. 

Because John Huss and Wycliffe and Martin 
Luther and John Calvin and John Robinson built 
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highways in their hearts for a freer faith, we arc 
met to worship as we are this morning. That 
religious liberty which is dearer to us than the 
breath of our nostrils, which has already re-made 
our world and has not yet finished its work, has 
come to us only through the hidden highways of 
brave and hospitable hearts. In and through 
themselves men have built, through the gener- 
ations, the roads down which the high causes 
have triumphantly come. Those whom we re- 
member most grateftdly, the unforgetabk great, 
have won their earthly immortality in nothing 
other than this — ^that they have made of their 
souls roads for deathless causes and in the 
causes which they enfranchised they, themselves, 
enduringly live. 

So some men have built highroads for truth 
and some for justice, some for art and some for 
music. Multitudes have laid and tempered, if 
need be, with their own blood the great high- 
roads of democracy. If goodness is to mean any- 
thing at all, all our lives must be ways for good- 
ness. There is no justice where justice cannot 
find a road in the lives of men who love justice, 
nor can there be any redemption until the ways 
of redemption are established in sacrifice and the 
Cross is set as a guide-post where that road goes 
over the hill. 

We have highways in the heart, also, not only 
for the high, but for the commonplace, not only 
for the shining, but for the stained. Whatever 
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evil there is in the world to-day must first have 
found somewhere a life willing to become its in- 
strument, perverted desires through which it 
might express itself, unrighteous purposes to 
make it real, murky loves and lying longing. If 
we had no highroads in the heart for evil things, 
there would be no evil anywhere and if all our 
lives were highroads for good our world would 
be good. It is easier to say this than it is to 
live it out, but it is, in the last analysis, to such 
simple things as this, that the character, whether 
of the individual or of society, finally returns. 

IV 

The task of life, then, is to establish highways 
for all good things and to permit only good to 
use the roads thus built. If I may change the 
figure for a moment, or be done with it for a 
moment — the task of life is the perfect identifi- 
cation of desire with holiness and unselfishness, 
the perfect identification of thought with truth 
and the perfect suhRordination of will to what 
truth and love and goodness ask of us. All this 
is hard enough for there are so many things 
which contend within us for the use of our souls. 
If we had eyes to see with we should see every 
man as a gate at which they stand and knock, 
high presences and mean, love and hate, selfish- 
ness and sacrifice, truth and falsehood, light and 
darkness, God and nether depths, and there are 
within us, as in a divided state, partisans of all 
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those who clamour for entrance. Love has its 
friends in the divided empire of our souls, and 
hate as well. Part of us would fling the door 
wide open to sacrifice, a door which selfishness 
would lock and doubly bar. The end of it is that 
we welcome so many contradictory qualities and 
introduce thereby an inner confusion which 
hampers us in every direction. There are few 
of us who throw the whole force of life unre- 
servedly in the direction of the highest things or 
put ourselves without any qualification at the ser- 
vice of the best. 

Our lives are thereby poorer than they shotdd 
be in highroads which lead toward the Kingdom 
of God and which the great causes of Jesus 
Christ may freely employ. We become, instead, 
a maze of little crossing paths and roads leading 
nowhere and the ideals and loyalties which exy 
press themselves through lives so confused are 
constantly undoing each the work of the other. 
There is no blessedness in a life like that. The 
Psalmist knew better than that. " Blessed " he 
says in the direct and literal application of the 
psalm, " are those who long for fellowship with 
God, who make in imagination their pilgrimages 
to holy places even though they be exiled to a 
strange land/' Blessed are they — in the wider 
application of the text — whose lives are hos- 
pitable to all good and who make of all their 
forces the instrument of good. If we can do no 
more than entertain an unselfish desire, we arc 
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thereby the gainers and if we make a place in 
our own lives for goodness, even though we can- 
not express perfectly the goodness we desire, 
goodness is thereby insensibly nearer our world. 
So the great questions of life really become 
sticfa as these : where are our desires really lead- 
ing us? And what are our dominant purposes? 
What causes are our masters and what ends do 
they seek? These are determining questions^ 
nay, they are as searchlights which, turned upon 
the hidden places of our lives, reveal us to our- 
selves. I may know what highwa3rs I have built 
for truth by my thoughts, what highways I have 
built for goodness by my purposes, what high- 
ways I have built for love by my desires and if, 
in self-examination, I discern that I have been 
building highways for the trivial or the stained 
or the commonplace^ there is great need that I 
should repent me of this misuse of my powers 
and consecrate them anew to that which has the 
right of way in a man's soul. 

V 
How can we do this ? Well, first through the 
sheer mastery which everyone of us possesses 
over the sources of action and character. Truly 
there are some things which seem to lie beyond 
our control. Each one of us does but continue 
the highroads of the past; the ways which our 
fathers and our fathers' fathers have built go on 
in us and those travelers which they have enter- 
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tained make themselves strangely at home in us 
also, but, even so, we are not wholly helpless — 
each one of us is master enough of his own soul 
to say what shall use it. There is a higher self 
which commands the traffic of our souls, as the 
officers in our towns command the traffic of our 
streets. We are not helpless in the face of 
clamorous evil. We are keepers of the gates; 
that to which we open enters and what we bar 
out is barred out. Our desires are not the 
mutinous crew of a ship without a captain ; these 
are forces which are under our own control and 
there is a deeper will which is great enough, if 
we set ourselves to use it, to marshal all our 
purposes and spnd them out to the music of its 
own high commands. We may in action, habit, 
obedience, build through the very structure of 
our personalities, highways for the best. We 
may so dedicate our lives to the great causes of 
an holier world that we may become not only 
instruments, but roads down which the hopes 
and dreams of those who have seen the City of 
God across the hills of time may go on to victory. 
And I, myself, can conceive of no greater em- 
ployment of life than this. I said awhile ago, 
that men had no greatness save as they have 
made way for that in the realization of which the 
unborn are blessed and I wonder if there was 
ever such need for the great highroads of 
brotherhood and goodness and a peace as now. 
But yesterday our sons built in their own souls 
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highways of victory. Their loyalty and obedi- 
ence and brave willingness to give all for the re- 
public were the secret of the republic's power. I 
have seen and traveled the roads worn by the 
feet of marching men, rutted by the wheels of 
guns, ground into dust by the movement of 
marching hosts. We know where those roads 
led and what causes victoriously traveled them, 
but I declare unto you that the real roads of vic- 
tory were not in France or Flanders — white lines 
across the rolling plains of the north or winding 
ways through the hills — the real roads by which 
victories came were in the hearts of men, in the 
courage of the soldier, in the love of those who 
sent him out, in the power and devotion of em- 
battled nations. It is always so — the roads of 
victory are the highways of brave, devoted souls. 

VI 
So much of the weakness and confusion of our 
lives is in the multiplicities of our interests and 
our divided loyalties; the strength of life is in 
utter loyalty to the supreme causes^ If a man 
may find one thing great enough to include all 
the rest and give himself to that, then all the rest 
comes along with it ; if he may build through his 
heart one road dedicated to the triumphant pass- 
ing of what is absolutely the highest, then all 
the little ways of his life will be determined by 
the course of this greatest road of alL Is there 
one cause so great that if we have given it the 
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freedom of our souls, we shall have secured 
everything else? Is there anywhere one who so 
embodies whatever has a right to the human life 
and who so gfuarantees our hopes and dreams 
that his triumph is the victory of all that men 
have loved or longed for? Yes, there is. If our 
lives are highroads for Jesus Christ and His 
cause, then we are become vastly more than the 
instruments of triumphant goodness : we have be- 
come comrades of all those who strive for good- 
ness and, most of all, His comrade in Whom all 
goodness is made perfect 

Long ago a prophet who sought to hearten his 
exiled people for their return to their own native 
land — ^and our psalmist may have been his friend 
— exhorted them to build through the desert the 
highway by which they might come to their own 
again : " Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God " 
and that mighty exhortation sounds still across 
the years. Prepare ye in the waste places of 
your own souls a road for the King. Make of 
your lives a way by which God may come into a 
worid, which without Him is sorrow and con- 
fusion but which, if it be possessed and trans- 
formed by the Divine, will become order and 
peace and beauty. When we have taken our 
thoughts and built of them a way for the coming 
of truth and our desires and have ma^e them 
gracious and open for the triumph of love and laid 
our purposes as stones are laid, strong and 
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sure, for the realization of a purpose vaster than 
our own, then we shall have made such highways 
in our hearts as will be open to the very hosts of 
heaven and when we have welcomed the Lord 
Christ and filled our souls with Him and His 
train, following and serving and fulfilling even 
as He comes in to possess and transform, the 
poet's vision and the prophet's dream will have 
come true. 

And, finally, in this making our hearts high- 
ways for the best and roads for the King, we 
make them highways for our own best selves, 
roads by which the pilgrims reach the celestial 
city of character made perfect and destiny 
achieved. For such things as we have con- 
sidered — ^thought and purpose and desires and 
devotiois — ^are builders as well as travelers. 
They, like Bunyan's pilgrim, have bundles on 
their backs; they carry our changing selves. 
Each thought has its deposit, each desire the out- 
come of its realization, each purpose the deposit 
of its strength. We are the outcome and reve- 
lation of what has used us — and what we have 
given the right of way in life. We are in the 
end what we, and our fathers' fathers back to 
such dim beginnings of pilgrimage as lose them- 
selves beyond the hills of time, have thought and 
sought and done. The gifts of the poets' hypo- 
critic days are only, in another guise, the gifts of 
the inner pilgrims of the soul — what we admit, 
or bar out, is nothing other than our future sujy- 
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pliant self — and all this, because such transac- 
tions belong neither to time nor space, is an as- 
pect of the eternal. The highways of time and 
space change with the years and where the 
Roman l^ions marched, now the grasses grow 
and the sheep feed on the English downs, but 
the longings of the heart have eternal uses. They 
are, if owned and used by God, not only the 
roads by which all holy things shall come into a 
perturbed world, they are the roads up which we 
ourselves pass to endless and triumphant life. 



Ill 

THE ROAD WE TRAVEL BUT ONCE 

" Ye shall henceforth return no more that way/* 
— -Deut. 17: 16. 

TAKEN literally the text is just a warn- 
ing given to the Hebrew people that 
they are done with Egypt forever and 
that any king of theirs who entertains any hope 
of cither invading Egypt a3 a conqueror, or ally- 
ing himself with Egypt as a friend is seeking the 
forbidden and impossible. So much the context 
tells us, but in a larger way the text has a far 
more searching and universal application. 
Whether we have come as pilgrims through 
desert ways, seeking a Land of Promise, or 
whether we have gone out in the morning by 
streets familiar to us as our own thresholds, we 
find as we turn again that the way by which we 
came is barred. Once we have traveled it we 
shall travel it no more. " Ye shall henceforth 
return no more that way." 

True enough, we seem to be continually re- 
tracing our steps. ** Going out and coming in," 
says Percy Ainsworth, " is a picture of life." 
When our day's work is done we come home by 

the same streets and turnings we took in the 

52 
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morning. If we never so much as leave our own 
roof trees there is at least the routine of the 
household, up-stairs and down or front and back. 
" Out and back " is a hard law to evade — out to 
work — and back again ; out to pleasure, play or 
worship— and back again ; out to strange lands — 
and back again ; out in a spinning, flying world 
to meet and pass Orion and the Pleiades — ^and 
back again. So the law of the day and the 
threshold widens to an almost unimaginable 
sweep. Who is this who halts us in the cycling 
ways of life and forbids our return when the 
whole of life is seemingly half return? Well, 
just life itself. For seen more truly there are 
no twice traveled roads, whether through city 
squares or quiet country ways, or celestial spaces 
—or our own souls. 

Though the same situations seem continually 
to repeat themselves by recurrent routines from 
which there is no escape, nay, though the ways 
we walk be themselves worn deep by our own 
feet so often have we traveled them, it is still 
true that once having gone down — or up — a road 
we henceforth return that way no more. For 
there are in this seeming permanence of life two 
variables, one in time and circumstances and one 
in ourselves. 

I 
I used often to drive along certain dearly re- 
membered roads of the western Massachusetts 
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hill country with a wise and observing friend^ 
he my guide because he had known and loved 
those roads since boyhood. Along some of them 
he had gone to the old white meeting house on 
the hill, beneath the shadow of whose spire and 
under whispering pines those who had sheltered 
his own youth slept in the long rest they had so 
greatly earned. Alcmg other roads be had 
trudged as a boy to school and he loved to tell 
how his mother was always waiting for him as 
he came back at night and how sweet the bread 
she gave him. Still other roads he loved for the 
brooks which sang beside them, or for the vision 
of Monadnock faint and far from some well re- 
membered height. We shared these ways to- 
gether through all the changing pageantry of the 
seasons and indeed through changing years and 
yet we never grew weary of them because, as he 
used to say, they were never the same. Some- 
times the brooks were paths of rippled, swiftly 
flowing light, sometimes they flowed hushed and 
hidden and mantled by winter snows. Some- 
times the orchards filled the air with their per- 
fume, sometimes their odourous petals drifted 
white and pink down the winds of May, some- 
times their fruit gleamed red or shone grave rus- 
set from their branches. Som<^times the forests 
clothed the hillsides with luminous mists of green 
^s if their prophetic leafage were no part of the 
forest themselves, but wind blown clouds caught 
and for a little held. Or else the deep green of 
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the high tide of summer lay as a gracious gar- 
ment across all the shoulders of the hills, or else 
they wore a multi-colored tapestry woven upon 
autumnal looms^ or else the trees stood stark and 
bare with only the play of winter sunlight mi 
birch and maple and beech, disclosing depths 
aforetime hidden and laying open for a little the 
very secret places of the forests. 

Through all those years we never traveled the 
same road twice, nor we ever twice the same 
who rode together. For one of us, during those 
years, welcomed his first-bom child, met widen- 
ing responsibility, was disciplined by success and 
failure, adventured once so far into the unknown 
that he heard the wash of those strange waters 
which bound the fields of sense and time and so 
came to look across changing landscapes with 
ever changing vision. And one of us, during 
those years, bade farewell again and again to 
those who had been the comrades of his youth 
and the friends of his maturity, while time 
touched his head with an added whiteness, and 
deepened and multiplied the lines upon his face. 
Age never sees the hills which youth saw though 
the same farmsteads look across their valleys and 
the same stone walls skirt their slopes. 

II 

So all waysides continually change whether 
they be the hillroads of New England, the his- 
toric streets of world capitals, or the quiet ways 
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of a country town. Nothing is twice the same. 
If our ways are ways of light, then even before 
we have turned to retrace them the light itself 
has another quality. And if our ways be 
shadowed, even the shadows are not the same 
when we turn again to face them. A thousand 
forces drawn, some of them from the roadside 
itself, some of them from beyond the stars, play 
across our paths and what they give and what 
they take is registered now in ways so minute 
that their changes need to be multiplied by the 
months and years before they become greatly 
manifest, now in ways so dramatic that though 
it be only an hour since we saw the road before, 
we look upon it again with uncomprehending 
eyes, so greatly has it been altered. More than 
that, we ourselves are always changing. We who 
come back when the day's work is done are not 
quite the same as we who had gone out in the 
morning for, if notiiing else be changed, we are 
at least a day older. The web of experience out 
of which the texture of the soul is woven, like 
Penelope's web, is always being undone and 
woven anew. Sometimes the added threads are 
light as gossamer, mere filaments, which need to 
be multiplied again and again before we are con- 
scious of any change, or else in some single play 
of the shuttle the fabric is shot with sudden 
gloom or glory. Thereafter the familiar becomes 
strange to us and we feel our way down wonted 
paths as those who adventure in strange lands. 
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A great sorrow has the quality of changing 
the very landscapes upon which we look. Some- 
thing is there we have never known before, or 
sometliing wanting there we have always known ; 
even the faces of those we love are not there- 
after ever the same. A great joy lends also its 
own qualities to the familiar. Then new light 
falls everywhere or in the old light we discover 
a new splendour. When after many years we re- 
turn to scenes we knew and loved as children, 
we discover not our youth again, but haunting 
recollections, fugitive and strange as the shadow 
children in Kipling's moving story. Leonard 
Merrick writes with searching veracity when he 
sends out Conrad in quest of a youth which can 
never be recovered. The vanished experiences 
of life can never be recaptured. " Shall I ever 
find again/' says Amiel, saddened for the moment 
by the sense of the irrevocableness of the past, 
" shall I ever again recover the prodigious 
dreams which I have heretofore had ; as in a day 
of my youth, seated in the dawn under the ruins 
of the Castle of Faucigny, or as once on the 
mountain above Lavey, under the mid-day sun, 
lying at the foot of a tree and visited by three 
butterflies, or as once upon the sands of the 
North Sea lying prone upon the beach, my at- 
tention wandering through the Milky Way, 
reveries grandiose, immortal, world-wide, in 
which one bears the universe in his breast, 
touches the stars or possesses the infinite? 
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Moments divine, hours of ecstasy when thought 
wings its way from world to world, penetrates 
the great enigma, ample, tranquil, profound in 
its movement as the respiration of the sea, serene 
and unlimited as the blue firmament itself." 

No, the dreams of youth are irrevocable. 
Ecstasies and pains alike, once we have had 
them, are irrevocably gone. What the unknown 
gives to a first experience is so lost in the sheer 
having had it as to make it never afterwards 
what it was before. Life drives us on, baptizes 
us in its happiness, sobers us with its responsi- 
bilities, metes out to us our appointed measure of 
experience, saddens us, wearies us, teaches us, 
changes us, and though, to repeat, we come back 
to the old ways again, we who come are not the 
same and therefore, the old ways themselves are 
not the same. Whether we will or no, we are al- 
ways directed into new regions, once by virtue 
of the changes which take place about us, once 
by virtue of the changes which take place within 
us. 

Ill 
It is well, therefore, to take account of this. 
Whether we pause for a moment upon the thresh- 
olds as we go out in the morning or Whether 
we pause at the end of a year, with, for the time 
being, all the lesser changes of life multiplied 
and exalted by the sheer suggestion of the calen- 
dar ; whether we have lived through a rapture or 
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a sorrow, whether we stand in some high moment 
of signal victor}^ or in the somber moment of 
signal defeat, there is always in our ears, as the 
recitative of fate — " Ye shall henceforth return 
no more that way." What is done is done. 

Now what does it all mean in the practical 
conduct of life? It is by no means a cause of 
regret. These arresting presences, set as were 
the cherubims at the shut gates of the lost 
Garden, to bar our return upcxi the past, are the 
creation of a loving wisdom. True enough, we 
leave behind us manifold happy experiences, 
dream guests we fain would entertain anew, rap- 
tures through which we would once more live, 
successes we above all desire to repeat, seasons 
of kindling triumph and the consciousness of 
power bom of rare achievement ; these as well as 
lesser things which, through some rare com- 
bination of happy circumstance, had a meaning 
for us out of all proportion to what they were 
or what they brought us. The better part of life 
is made up of such interwoven tranquilities, such 
gleams of happy fortune upon the quiet soul, 
such interludes of music heard for a little by a 
nature perfectly attuned for the time to reecho 
their strains. No wonder we would relive all 
this if we could, no wonder we dismiss the possi- 
bility of rdiving it all with a poignant regret. 
But we dismiss other things as well — shadow as 
well as light, sorrow as well as gladness, burdens 
as well as power, defeat as well as victory. 
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I have again and again asked those who have 
lived through manifold experiences if they would 
be willing to go back and travel anew the road 
by which they had so far come, accepting as the 
condition of it all not only what had been happy, 
but the unhappy as well, not only the exaltations 
of life, but its wearinesses and disillusionments. 
I have never had, I think, the expression of an 
wholly unqualified willingness to do it all over. 
And suppose we could, suppose the old roads 
might become new again, with just the saving 
clause we all insert — ^that we might somehow so 
avail ourselves enough of past experience as to 
avoid the old mistakes and make more of old op- 
portunities — would not the familiarity thus be^ 
gotten give the past another quality? No, the 
gates are shut behind us and love has locked and 
barred them. If there were no roads beyond we 
might complain, but even as the gates of the 
past are shut, the gates of the future swing open. 
We have a better heritage than either what has 
been or what might have been. Life would be 
strangely poor if we possessed only what had 
been; it would be strangely somber if we pos- 
sessed only what might have been. We possess 
instead what may be — ^new roads in place of the 
old, new experiences in exchange for old experi- 
ences and, by the grace of God, what has been 
has meaning ^nd value only as it fits us for what 
is to be. 
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IV 

True enough, our capacities for experience are 
themselves changed. There are certain experi- 
ences made possible by the eager elasticity of 
youth which maturity cannot repeat and which 
age is compelled to dismiss. Some lights are 
darkened, but new lights are kindled in their 
stead, as those who sail from hemisphere to 
hemisphere bid farewell to old constellations only 
to see new stars above their horizons. There is 
always the recentering of life about new interests 
and always the discovery of new and compen- 
sating values for what is left behind. Youth has 
the marvelous sensitiveness of unworn nerves, 
but the very sensitiveness of youth which makes 
possible so many lyric experiences, makes pos- 
sible also intensities of pain and disappointment 
to which maturity grows mercifully strange. The 
sheer passion of youth's search for happiness is 
itself the subtle root of so much of youth's un- 
happiness. Youth wants so much because every- 
thing means so much to youth, and, because 
youth cannot have all, the shadow of what it 
misses goes far to eclipse the brightness of what 
it possesses. Maturity knows better than that. 
Maturity loses keen sensation, but it gains in 
balanced outlook; maturity is taught to find its 
values in steadfast duty and the routine and even 
the discipline of the days rather than in the 
capricious and exceptional. Maturity accepts 
limitations and finds in limitation itself unex- 
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pected gains, becomes more sensitive to hidden 
meanings, more appreciative of quiet things, 
finds its gladness in landscapes rich in the sug- 
gestion of labour and love, does not ask that its 
dawns and its sunsets be hung with resplendent 
banners, but asks rather the gracious promise of 
a sunlit morning or a day which ends in peace. 

Age carries into still other regions what youth 
begins and maturity enriches. Age makes more 
of memory and less of hope, more of rest and 
less of labour, more of the harvest gathered home 
and less of the high adventure of the seed time. 
Youth is impatient to walk the decks of every 
ship which leaves the harbour, age welcomes the 
craft which have come in unwrecked from the 
loneliness of the sea. In such ways as this new 
spiritual values are discovered and though much 
be left behind, what is gained makes up for what 
is lost. True enough, youth cannot see this as 
long as it be youth and ought not to see it. That 
would be a strange enough youth which rejoiced 
in what gladdened maturity or age. But, none- 
theless, as we pass from region to region in the 
journey of life we do fed that each region has 
something peculiar to itself in the possession of 
which we do not too greatly regret what is left 
behind, something indeed which becomes, 
through the very goodness of God, more 
precious. 

It is, then, truly a loving will which drives us 
on and we should so accept it. We were never 
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meant to swing, as anchored ships, at our cables, 
we were meant to hold bravely to the voyage; 
our appointed havens are not along the shores 
we leave behind us, they lie beyond the far hori- 
zon's utmost rim. Whenever the past has come 
so wholly to possess us that there is for us noth- 
ing but the past, then we have ceased in any real 
way to live. Why should we be wanting only 
the roads we have known when the wonder and 
lure of the roads still to be traveled open at our 
very feet? The chance to retrieve the past is 
the future's rarest gift. What we might have 
done never returns to us in just the guise in 
which we met it first, but what we might have 
done waits for us upon every threshold, rises for 
us in every new dawn, challenges us in every 
duty, opens on golden hinges in every door of 
opportunity. 

"They do me wrong who say I come no more, 
When once I knock and fail to find you in. 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 
Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise every soul is born again." 

What we might have been still waits to take us 
by the hand and lead us into those realizations 
of character and power which are not indeed the 
old come true in the past, but the old come true 
in the future. That we are then not to retrace 
our steps should not sadden us, though it ought 
indeed to sober and instruct us as we pass so 
soon through the mystic gates of the New Year. 
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What is true of the year jttst ending will be 
equally true of the year just banning. We also 
shall return that way no more. 

V 

We ought, therefore, as we go on, to make the 
most of what is for the moment wholly ours and 
which is wholly ours only for the moment. Such 
considerations as these instead of oppressing us 
with the sense of the brevity of life, would rather 
dower us with a certain ample leisureliness. 
What is so soon to be dismissed ought to be the 
more greatly treasured. Happiness takes its 
quality not so much from its duration as from 
the temper in which we entertain it. We may 
look only for a little upon a noble landscape but 
for the moment we may regard it as if we were 
to see it forever, giving it for the time the full 
measure of our love and attention. I do not 
know clearly how to say all this, but I do know 
that there is an unhastened way of making a 
swift journey, the secret of which is to be found 
in poise and inner tranquillity and in utter absorp- 
tion in what the actual moment asks — or offers. 
We need to cultivate, that is, the power of living 
in the present tense, concentrating attention and 
interest upon what directly confronts us;. Here, 
if anywhere, is the real meaning for life of that 
august and untranslatable Latin phrase in the 
full realization of which the greatest of us have 
lived. For there is in all great living a truly 
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timeless qua^ty and those who give the whole of 
self to every worthy experience, seeking to dis- 
cover therein enduring meaning, truly live sub 
specie aeternitatis — ^as though in eternity. 

Most of us fail in some perfect quality of ac- 
complishment not because we are driven, but be- 
cause we drive ourselves and because the con- 
sciousness of to-morrow's duty or to-morrow's 
happiness is so much upon us as to distract us 
from to-day's duty or to-day's happiness. We 
are always, therefore, interrupting ourselves and 
the sense of comparative failure which we too 
often bring to the end of the day is not the day's 
fault, but our fault. 

Since we welcome each opportunity but once, 
we need to be greatly alert to opportunity. Be- 
cause we have only one chance at any given duty 
we ought to do it greatly and lovingly. Because 
friendship, except indeed in the abiding spiritual 
qualities of it, is so greatly at the mercy of the 
driving hours, we ought to take time for friend- 
ship and all the kindly contacts of life which cost 
so little and which mean so much. We ought not 
to be too hurried to remember those whose skies 
take light and colour from what we give or with- 
hold. If we have children we are needing to re- 
member always how brief their childhood is and 
how largely in gleam or gloom it reflects our 
tempers. We need to remember how dependent 
age is upon our courtesy and consideration and 
therefore, in every stage of this journey not to 
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be repeated, impart to every deed and attitude a 
high perfection. We shall fail sadly enough in 
this at the best, but nonetheless, there is a meas- 
ure of unrealized possibility here of which each 
one of us ought to avail himself to the utter- 
most, urged on to it all by the certainty that in 
a great, true sense we shall never have a chance 
to do it again. On the other hand we are not 
to accept any failures as final, or to be too cast 
down by our defeats. We have no more right 
nor need to be forever bound by the fault and 
failure of the past than by its goodnesses and 
successes. A certain measure of fault and fail- 
ure is inevitable. When we have done our best, 
in what light we had, we have done what we 
could and if we are afterwards taught how much 
more greatly and wisely we might have done, wc 
are not for all that to reproach ourselves. 

VI 
The power which wills our days and builds our 
roads for us knows how weak we are better than 
we know ourselves. We may cast ourselves upon 
His compassion for the past and rejoice that 
there is always an open door beyond. And if we 
measurably succeed in living in such ways as this, 
we shall find that the roads which we have 
traveled do all that any road may ever do for us, 
bring us a stage nearer some ultimate goal and 
.U'ive^us wisdom and strength by which to go on. 
We need to bring with us out of the past only 
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the sense of having done what the past has made 
possible and at the same time a temper chastened 
by our failures therein and disciplined by the 
great adventure. Beyond that life is still to be 
lived, and we live it with strange blindness if we 
do not discern beyond successive dawns a deep- 
ening light. We do, with the lengthening years, 
become conscious of limitations. The outer man 
perishes, but the inner man is renewed day by 
day. We become increasingly conscious of a 
power which ebbs not with the passing years, but 
rises through the wrack of time toward its flood, 
some sense of timeless destiny, some altar flame 
which burns but the more clearly, even though 
the temple itself has suffered much through time 
and change. Deepening experience yields a sure 
persuasion that there are beyond the sunset and 
the dawn immortal highways still traced for pil- 
grim feet. 

With this consciousness then, undimmed and 
crescent, we will not too greatly regret the roads 
which are shut and barred behind us. We will 
rather thank God that we traveled them, grateful 
for every sunlit hour and dear remembered 
vision, for hope fulfilled and battles won, and still 
more deeply grateful for every friendly comrade 
whether of a day's march or the whole long road. 
We will not be too greatly cast down by our 
failures. Are there not other roads and other 
days? We will not carry with us, save for our 
instruction and betterment, the haunting recol- 
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lection of our faults. We will not complain for 
that the old is gone. Is there not so much of the 
new? So at the turning of the years we thank 
the God of the years that what has been has been, 
that what has been is to be no more and turning, 
salute the year to be. 



IV 
THE SHARED MORSEL. 

**If I have * * * eaten my morsel alone" — ^Job 31 : 17. 

THE setting of the Book of Job — ^it is the 
fashion nowadays to call it a drama — is 
very simple. The stage is only earth 
and sky, with the refuse heap of a Bedouin camp 
for furnishing and the sun and stars for lights. 
The actors are only old men, one of them much 
bowed down by sorrow, and they do nothing but 
talk. The action is, moreover, incomplete ; when 
the curtain falls — as in the greater drama of life 
— nothing is finished. The epilogue in which 
virtue is rewarded and suspicion rebuked, is a 
poor enough attempt to satisfy the travail of a 
soul and justify the ways of God to man. It is 
like trying to secure a happy ending for Hamlet 
or King Lear. 

The truer action is in the souls of those five 
who faced the ultimate challenge of life — given 
sorrow to find God; their spiritual stage is held 
by faith and doubt and racking pain and pas- 
sionate inquiry and quenchless longings. There 
Lear takes the storm into his bosom two thou- 
sand years before Shakespeare and Hamlet 

soliloquizes when Denmark was not even a name 
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and Oedipus and Antigone wrestle with fate 
while Athens was a village of huts. For all the 
stuff of all the tragedies is potential in Job 
bowed beneath the stroke of fate beyond his 
power either to control or understand, and the 
hope of all redemption is in the light which 
washes the horizon of his ultimate vision : that 

M« « « « « «« behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadows keeping watch 
aboVe His own." 

Now all this mighty range of action culmi- 
nates in the thirty-first chapter. Job is three times 
indicted: once by the very depth of misfortune 
into which he had fallen, once by the moral in- 
sight of his time, once by the friends who 
weighed him in their balance and found him 
wanting. He had suffered, therefore he had 
sinned. So much his misfortune proved, so much 
his age believed, so much his friends said — and 
so much doubtless Job, himself, would have 
maintained had Eliphaz or Bildad or Zopher been 
seated on the refuse heap in a strange majesty of 
sorrow, with the potsherd for a scepter and ashes 
for a crown. 

But since the iron had entered his own soul he 
knew better. So simple a formula was not great 
enough for his pain and shame and loss. It is 
always easy to find an equatioh for other men's 
souls and strike a balance in other men's lives 
but one's own state is not so simple. Job was 
conscious through his own experience that 
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poverty, pain, misfortune, are not just sheer pen- 
alty, and he was feeling his way toward the truth 
with burning intensity of conviction. It is this 
which gives to the book its immense and endur- 
ing significance. He has little light to guide him, 
but he has one central fact to support him : there 
has been nothing in his own life, he knows, to 
merit what has befallen him and therefore he 
protests his innocence in a passionate outpour- 
ing of his soul and rests his case with God. His 
" oath of clearing " is strangely arresting and it 
is, besides, a catalogue of the cardinal sins of his 
time. " If I have walked with vanity or if my 
foot hath hasted to deceit; * * * if any 
blot hath cleaved to my hands; * * * if I 
have lifted up my hand against the fatherless; 
* * * if I have made gold my hope " — so the 
vivid phrases flow on and, at the very heart of 
the chapter, a part of Job's protestation of his 
innocence and so, by implication, in its commis- 
sion one of the central faults of life, is a sen- 
tence pregnant with meaning for us as well as 
Job " — if I have eaten my morsel alone — ." 

'* If I have eaten my morsel alone." Was there 
ever a more telling way of setting forth the sin 
of selfishness ? To sit down by the fire with the 
black pot bubbling and the flat loaf near at hand 
— ^both bread and spoon — and to take one's fill 
while the hungry stand by and watch and the 
poor go unfed was, for the son of the desert, a 
thing unthinkable. Job could not conceive of 
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any just man doing a thing like that — ^and no 
more can we, for the whole matter broadens out 
directly into a really endless consideration of our 
relationship with other people. There are few 
considerations in life which go deeper. And will 
you permit me, in the unfolding of the theme, to 
begin in regions which seem to have little con- 
nection with the text itself in the confidence that 
they may, after all, prove to be an essential part 
of it. 

I 
We cannot live alone — that is beyond debate. 
Whether we may eat our morsel alone or no, we 
are dependent upon others all our lives long for 
the greatest things in life. We do not need Al- 
fred Tennyson to tell us that 

*• The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is pressed 
Against the circle of his breast, 
Hath never thought that * this is L' " 

but we may well consider from what sources 

"* * * he learns the use of T and 'me' 
And finds I am not what I see 
And other than the things I touch." 

For the ways in which we learn to use " I " and 
" me " and establish ourselves as persons in a 
world of persons are by no means so simple as 
they seem. If we could imagine a man-child 
miraculously kept and fed and nurtured without 
ever having looked into a human face, or heard 
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a human voice, what would he be — ^above or be- 
low the brute? I do not know. Inherited in- 
stincts might set him on his feet, his mind might 
develop in response to whatever surroundings he 
had, he might contrive for himself some kind of 
speech^ and yet why should he, for he would have 
none to whom to speak. But of this we may be 
sure, his life would organize itself around 
strange centers and take forms largely beyond 
the reach of imagination. It is because we live 
always in the give and take of human relation- 
ships that we learn to think of ourselves as per- 
sons. The dawn of a child's self-consciousness 
arises first in the faces of those who love and 
care for him. He finds himself in his father and 
his mother. They teach him what he is and so 
what he may become. As he begins to think of 
himself at all, he thinks of himself as like them 
and then he goes on in the same thought to think 
of them as being like himself. We discover our- 
selves through our discovery of other people and 
just as truly — for it is all a part of the same 
closely interwoven process — ^we discover other 
people as we discover ourselves. 

We know what lies behind their smile, their 
frown, their loving look through our knowledge 
of ourselves. We borrow happiness from others 
to give meaning to our own laughter and our 
own happiness interprets to us the laughter of 
others. We know their sorrows from our own : 
we widen the range of our own experience 
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through the appropriation of the experience of 
others. Our old division of our world into self 
and not-self breaks down from the very begin- 
ning. Ego and alter — I and the other — are 
words which have no meaning at all unless we 
resolve them into something deeper than either. 
For I am not I save in relation to you, and you 
are not you save in relation to me. There is an- 
other word which includes them both and that is 
" comrade." What I am trying to say is that 
comradeship is the very condition of developing 
life and without comradeship even personality it- 
self would be impossible. If we had eaten our 
morsel alone we should not even be ourselves. 

II 
Imagination and sympathy and sharing are the 
keys to all this wonder of relationship in which 
each one of us is so strangely himself and so 
strangely a part of something vaster than him- 
self. We are shut each from the other by mystic 
walls of personality which are forever inviolable. 
You have an inner life which no one else can ever 
entirely penetrate or wholly share. If you sought 
to share it utterly, if you threw open every door, 
if you kept back no thought nor purpose nor 
longing, still you would not and could not have 
told it all. There is a central and interior and 
impassible and unescapable loneliness in every 
life. How then do we really secure that com- 
munity of interest and mutual understanding 
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without which self is forever incomplete and 
social action impossible? Is it not, strangely 
enough, through imagination and imagination 
alone? Imagination is the one power which 
passes at will the locked doors of time and space. 
I have stood before kings' palaces whose closely 
guarded portals no sentry would, for a moment, 
permit me to enter, but the sentry could neither 
challenge nor halt my imagination. I have 
wandered in gracious gardens hidden behind 
grey walls of English flint, topped with broken 
glass, though never a foot of mine has pressed 
their turf. I have walked the streets of Florence 
with Browning and sailed with Columbus un- 
charted seas and climbed the Matterhom in the 
dawn and gone out with Godfrey to Jerusalem 
and watched with Peter in the garden of Geth- 
semane and looked with John Bunyan through 
the gates of the celestial city — and never left my 
fireside. And so we enter the souls of men, past 
every sentry, into the last hidden chamber of joy 
or pain — why ? Because we have in our own ex- 
perience or insight some element out of which to 
build the fabric of our understanding, and im- 
agination supplies the mystic power. 

This my neighbour, I say to myself, must be 
such as I am. I am separated from him as he is 
separated from me by barriers which we can 
never pass. In his most intimate confessions, 
even when he professes to have bared his soul, I 
know there are depths still uncovered but, because 
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I do know myself and because he is such as I am, 
therefore he must feel as I feel, love as I love, 
live as I live. He can never describe his pain 
to me — who can put a pain into words? — ^but 
through my pain I may understand his. He may 
not even tell me what it means to be hungry or 
thirsty but, because I have hungered and thirsted, 
I can understand his feelings in a like state. 
Thus I see life through his eyes, think it out with 
his mind, approach it with his purpose and hun- 
ger for it with his longings. Here is the first 
great secret of living with other people, the gift 
of imagination. It illumines and translates. A 
tear is only a drop of salt water trembling on the 
eyelash or fallen on the cheek, meaningless and 
half grotesque, till you have interpreted it 
through the bitterness of your own tears and 
transfigured it with imagination. Then it is a 
window through which we look deeply into an- 
other's pain or sorrow, or understand frustrated 
hope or feel the bitterness of keenly remembered 
partings. 

Imagination finds meaning in a frown or hears 
in laughter some broken echo of life's high music. 
Imagination discovers the roots of restlessness 
and lays open to the light the hidden springs of 
action which issue in strange events. Imagi- 
nation recreates vanished situations and supplies 
the key to the folly of the fool or the wisdom of 
the saint, and a disciplined imagination rich in 
experience supplies that sympathetic understand- 
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it^ without which the reconciliation of competing 
purposes and the solution of strained situation is 
utterly impossible. To put yourself in the other 
man's place is the master-key to the solution of 
every human problem. Our failure to do that 
involves us in more tragic circumstances than 
possibly any other failure in life, as far, that is, 
as other people are concerned and the power to 
do it is one of the divinest of human gifts. If we 
should only put ourselves in other people's places 
and see the world through their eyes we should 
begin to solve directly nine-tenths of all our 
social problems for we should have secured the 
understanding which makes every other solution 
possible whether in the matter of dealing with 
children or wife or husband or neighbours, or the 
man who works for you or the man for whom you 
work, or your competitor, or embittered social 
classes or the antagonism of competitive civiliza- 
tions. 

Ill 
It is hard to do, I grant you directly, for we 
forget so soon. Youth forgets the strange con- 
fusion and haunting wonder of childhood, 
maturity forgets the stress of undisciplined force 
in youth, and age forgets the vigor of maturity. 
Success forgets the struggle for success as peace 
forgets the agony of war. Sorrow forgets and 
happiness forgets; we lose so easily the key to 
this divine understanding of our lives and con- 
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ditions. There are, besides, limitations in even 
the richest experience — ^no one of us has ever 
touched all the strings, sounded all the notes in 
the symphony of life — while in narrow lives 
there are limitations which complicate the whole 
social enterprise. And, if so be those strangely 
wanting in any grace of s)rmpathetic understand- 
ing — as happens often enough — arc in places of 
power, the situation is bitter enough. The Marie 
Antoinettes, who wonder why their hungry sub- 
jects, lacking bread, do not eat cake, may easily 
mother red revolution. But there is in the gener- 
ality of life a body of shared experience which 
makes it reasonably possible for us to enter into 
other people's souls and states. The trouble is 
not in the want of material for sympathetic im- 
agination, but in the stark self-centered unwill- 
ingness to try to identify ourselves with other 
people whose conditions challenge us or whose 
problems perplex us. 

We cannot judge men or civilizations from the 
outside. We must know their hidden forces. 
Every man's inner life is a battle-field where in- 
stincts and ambitions and murky prejudices, and 
reverence for old truth and openness to new 
truth, and love and selfishness, and fear and faith 
are always in action. The outcome is character 
and destiny, and how shall we ever understand 
save as we possess some gift of interpretive im- 
agination by which to enter and understand and 
share the lives of others. The trained historian 
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does that when he reconstructs for us a great 
epoch in history, the trained social student does 
it when he interprets the action and inter-action 
of social groups — ^that is what the judge ought 
to do for the prisoner at the bar and that is what, 
I am revereiltly sure, God does for each one of 
us. His children, as He determines for us our 
destiny. We have great need to develop and 
discipline this gift of imagination. How can we 
live together without it? 

Directly we come to see life through other 
people's eyes, directly we put ourselves in their 
places — then sympathy comes into action. I can- 
not know another's pain except through mine 
but, once I have suffered, then he and I are com- 
rades; when you have known another's joy 
through your own, then you and he arc one in 
happiness. Sympathy is community of feeling 
and because we live out of our feelings rather 
than our thoughts, once we have secured sym- 
pathy, help and healing and sharing attend in its 
train. We cannot deal either justly or humanely 
with those for whom we have no sympathy. I 
do not need to argue this, let your own experi- 
ence prove it for you. How can anyone judge 
you who does not even try to understand your 
hidden life interwoven of light and shadow, 
strength and weakness, victory and defeat. How 
can we live together, then, if we eat our morsel 
alone with neither an interpretive imagination or 
sympathetic sharing of our neighbour's hunger? 
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But, directly we understand people and sym- 
pathize with them, a selfish and isolated life be- 
comes absolutely impossible except at the cost of 
the integrity of life itself. 

IV 

And now we come in sight of Job again. The 
unshared morsel is the symbol of a self-centered- 
ness which shrivels the soul and a selfishness 
which is the root of a deadly growth of sin. So 
much is beyond debate. But because the instincts 
which lead us to do just that — ^the old, old in- 
stincts of acquisition and self-protection and the 
haunting fear of some menacing future^ and the 
pride of possession — ^are deeply rooted, they are 
not easily overcome. They are the inheritance 
of ages of racial struggle and they are, often 
enough, the outcome of that individual struggle 
to get on which is so marked in our own com- 
petitive society. The dominant types of success 
amongst us have cost a great price. By the time 
a man has won a fortune, all the filaments of his 
being are, too often, woven around his posses- 
sions and he can not let go. The interpenetration 
of things by the soul is the secret of the reso- 
lution of things into spiritual values, but the in- 
terpenetration of the soul by things is death. It 
is wonderful enough when the fallen wood of an 
ancient forest is possessed and transformed by 
the alchemy of mineral-laden waters which vein 
it with opal and replace its perishable elements 
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with the imperishable, and all so delicately as to 
preserve its very texture in porphyry. But life 
is better than jeweled death and there is a deal 
of this fossilized living death in our world to-day. 
A soul veined and hardened with the pride of 
possession is the most tragic thing under the 
stars— even though it be veined with gold. We 
need, then, some mighty force to dissolve this 
hardness of our isolated souls, and only a truly 
sympathetic insight into the lives of others is 
great enough for the task. Even love is an 
elusive sentiment until it is given solidity, force 
and direction by understanding and sympathy. 
We all possess sympathy and understanding in 
our most intimate and blessed relationships, and 
there unselfishness is sure as the dawn. No 
father, if his fatherhood be not mockery, will let 
a child go hungry for any food of body, mind or 
soul which he can give. No brother will leave a 
brother in need, no true friend refuse to share. 

It is in the vaster extension of all this that we 
fail and that for two reasons : there are limits to 
our sympathy, and limits to our power to give. 
Our sympathies are so greatly dependent upon 
our contacts that what lies beyond the frontier 
of our little worlds does not greatly reach or 
move us, and even if it does, the need is so dis- 
pr6portionate to our power as to make us despair. 
Then, because we can not do all, we end by do- 
ing nothing. The first occasion of our failure we 
arc under bonds to correct by the sheer enlarge- 
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ment of the range of our sympathies. No man 
has any right to live a self-centered life or con- 
fine his concern to some little chosen group when 
the tides of human need, drawn in out of the 
wideness of our common fortune, break at his 
feet. The enlargement of sympathy and under- 
standing is emancipation from corroding little- 
ness and the secret of the true wealth of 
character. 

V 

And if we have only a morsel to share, why 
hoard so little? It is not worth it. There was 
something to be said for Joseph's building store- 
houses for the garnered wealth of fat years, but 
who would build a store-house for a crust of 
bread ? The poor are always more generous than 
the rich because, by a divine contradiction, they 
have so little to give. If we had eyes to see we 
should see the very pathos of a selfishness which 
holds so fast, upon occasion, the little that we 
are or have. If I have only a morsel of love or 
S)mipathy or power then, if there be anywhere a 
power to take it and make it great and worth 
while and make it feed my hunger, before God, 
I ought to seek that power. So the secret of such 
a transformation of the little is in our hands. The 
shared morsel is the unfailing morsel, the blessed 
and satisfying morsel — ^there is no other secret. 
We know that it is better to eat plain fare with 
our children around the table than to eat rich 
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food in loneliness. We know the simple joys of 
life in company with a friend are better than any 
loneliness of high experience. The unshared is 
always the unblessed. Lonely happiness is no 
happiness at all and lonely sorrow is heart break- 
ing. There is no beauty in earth or sky which is 
not fairer still if we share it with another. The 
stars and pale dawns deepening in splendour until 
they open as the rose of God, and sunsets sweep- 
ing the fields with fringes of fire, and the sea, and 
the flower in the crannied wall keep their last 
hidden meaning for the shared vision and yield 
their ultimate glory to the contemplation of love. 
There is no poverty which does not become 
less biting if sympathy share, nor any wealth 
which is not doubled if it be common wealth, nor 
any blessing which is not more blessed if the 
benediction of it falls upon our friends. Food 
loses its savour if the unfed wait like haunting 
spectres at our tables and our comfort becomes 
a reproach if the shadow of the world's misery 
falls across our sheltered lives. Here is the open 
secret of life, here the mighty compulsion to un- 
selfishness. Just this — ^that by the law of God the 
unshared morsel is bitter and the shared morsel 
sweet. It will lead us far and high if we give it 
the right of way in our lives — ^this law of the 
shared morsel. Understanding and imagination 
and sympathy empower it, joy and true wealth 
are the wages of its obedience and the world is 
its field — aye, and the whole spiritual order. It 
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is the secret of happiness in the more intimate 
relationship of life, it is equally the secret of a 
just and enduring social order. We cannot dis- 
miss tmconsidered any aspect of human need. 
The poor and troubled from the world's end 
have found a way to knock at every door. There 
are too many agencies through which they appeal 
to us out of the slums of our cities and the heart 
of far continents for us even to sit at ease by 
our own firesides, warmed and sheltered and fed, 
while they go cold and starve. 

VI 

And since our morsel is truly so small to share 
among so many, we are under bonds to find a 
way to put more justly the world's wealth at the 
service of the world's need. The staggering 
contradiction of com unhusked in Iowa because 
it is not worth husking, and children dead in the 
shadowed streets of the world's capitals because 
they have no food must halt the most callous. 
Individual charity must ultimately deepen into 
social brotherhood and the collective force of so- 
ciety be addressed to a need too massive for lonely 
benevolence or the sin of the unshared portion 
will cost us a bitter penalty. We are in the grip 
of forces which will not let us rest nor give us 
consciences at ease until we have found a way 
not only to give poverty a dole, but to abolish it ; 
not only to lift up here and there some fallen 
one, but to set all men upon their feet ; not only 
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to meet other groups with condescensions and 
generosities, but to meet all men in the full power 
of brotherhood. It will take a long time and 
need a wisdom beyond our present wisdom^ and 
such a mobilization of the forces of education 
and social redemption led by statesmanship and 
overshadowed by a wealth of humane passion as 
will make the mobilization of embattled nations 
for the World War the enterprise of a day — ^but 
we have no choice. Until we do that, we shall 
be eating our morsel alone and it will be bitter 
on our lips. 

The secret of true greatness is here also. They 
and they alone are gratefully remembered who, 
possessing some ampler measure of insight or 
comradeship with high things or power of lead- 
ership, have shared with us their wisdom, 
strength and goodness. Whether they be poets 
singing deathless songs or artists giving to beauty 
substance, form and cdiour, or students driving 
shafts into the mine of truth, or statesmen direct- 
ing the destinies of nations, they are dear to us 
in the measure they have shared with us. Great- 
ness is never great when it eats its morsel alone. 
Here also is the key to all missionary enterprise. 
If our faith comforts us and lifts us up and 
makes us strong, if it brings us such an under- 
standing of God as lightens our darkness, and 
such a persuasion of His salvation as delivers 
us from sin, we can never be content until other 
people share that with us. A church which cats 
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its morsel alone is no true church ; a Christianity 
not driven by a consuming passion to make the 
whole world Christian has forgotten Christ. 

Here is not only the homely secret of neigh- 
bourliness and the open door to joy and the source 
of enduring power, here also is a mighty compul- 
sion to sacrificial self-dedication. As life deepens 
down through understanding and sympathy we 
come, presently, to the place where we not only 
do not eat our morsel alone, but we cannot eat 
it alone. Selfish bread would choke us and the 
selfish draught of water turn to salt upon our 
lips. Unshared wealth becomes a burden and 
goodness is not good unless it suffers and helps. 
Upon occasion the sense of this subordinates 
every other consideration to its own flaming 
ends. This was, please God, the real secret of 
our entering the war. We acted at the ostensible 
bidding of manifold forces as diverse in their 
range as the octaves of an organ, but beneath 
them all was the growing consciousness that we 
could not stay out and save our own souls. We 
could not, in a crucified world, refuse the Cross, 
nor, in the agony of humanity, hold ourselves 
safe and apart. Deeper than reason we come to 
know, as all men must in the end discover, that 
the unshared morsel is spiritual death. Life has 
no choice save to break bread or body in those 
eternal sacraments which are eternal fullness of 
Ufe. 
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VII 

For here are the deep foundations of the 
Cross itself. Love, once released, has no choice 
save to love to the uttermost — and to love is to 
share. It is to share not only the poverty of the 
poor and the tears of the unhappy, and the laugh- 
ter of the glad and the integrity of the righteous, 
it is to share the sins of the fallen and the strug- 
gle of those who seek deliverance. Only in such 
sharing as that are deliverance and redemption 
achieved. God, Himself, could not keep Him- 
self apart from His travailing world, nor eat His 
morsel alone — ^and still be God! That is the 
mighty meaning of the Cross — God eating bitter 
bread with men that they might eat the bread of 
life, and it is this that Job missed. There is no 
final solution for the problems of pain and suf- 
fering or sin save in the light of the Cross, save 
as we think of a world struggling and suffering 
and battling its way through darkness up to light 
at an infinite cost and God in and through and 
for it all. In such a light as that life is under- 
standable ; without it, life is a hopeless puzzle. 

No, we can not eat our morsel alone — ^to share 
is to live. We ought, then, to take great care not 
to let life harden down or wall it in with stifling 
selfishness. There is alway«i the danger that, 
through obedience to lesser, meaner forces, or 
the dulling of sensitiveness or preoccupation, we 
shall allow ourselves to be shut up in ourselves 
and begin to eat our morsel alone. This means 
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spiritual impoverishment and failing force and 
even death in life. But if » so be, we make our- 
selves one with other men until there is no hap- 
piness of others in which we are not glad, nor 
any wound of others in which we are not 
wounded, and if we share with them to the ut- 
most, then the ancient . miracle of the loaves and 
fishes by the shining waters is repeated in our 
own 90uls and the broken bread of the Upper 
Room renews in us its sacramental wonder. Our 
morsel is no longer a morsel* but a feast 



THE BLESSING OF THE DEW 

"/ wHl be as the dew — ." — Hosea 14:5. 

A DROP of dew held for a shining mo- 
ment in the fold of a leaf or touching 
a grass blade with its brief wonder, 
is, of all created things, near the most fugitive 
and the most grateful. It is truly a symbol of 
the brevity of life and the quick failure of high 
promise. It is even more truly the symbol of 
considerate love and intimate mercy. The Old 
Testament, therefore, in its marvelous use of 
natural imagery for the enrichment of spiritual 
understanding, makes much of the dew to illus- 
trate our own failures in goodness — " The good- 
ness of man is as a morning cloud and, like the 
eariy dew, it passeth away " — and even more to 
illustrate the intimate and unfailing goodness of 
God — " His favour is as dew upon the grass." 

We can understand this constant reference to 
the blessing of the dew only as we understand 
what the dews really meant to the fields and 
pastures across which Hosea walked as he medi- 
tated. Palestine is a dry and thirsty land, a 
shoulder of porous limestone thrust against the 

skyline between the valleys of the Jordan and the 
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Mediterranean, much open to a burning sun, 
rainless from early spring till the late autumn, 
and not always sure of the seasonal rains of the 
winter months. It is this want of water which 
makes rains and wells and dews and springs the 
gracious symbols of God's mercy in the Old and 
New Testaments alike. The Bible begins with a 
watered garden and ends with a city through 
whose streets flows the river of the water of life 
crystal clear. 

But the very climatic conditions which make 
Palestine so dry a land make it also a land of 
heavy dews. The winds which sweep across it 
from the eastern Mediterranean are heavily 
saturated with moisture. What is really wanting 
are counter-currents, cool and strong enough to 
produce precipitation; the desert winds which 
meet the kinder winds from the west are hot and 
dry and drink up the mcristure without so much 
as spilling a drop of it upon a thirsty land. The 
nights, however, are cool and the Palestinian 
dews are consequently heavy, constant and life- 
giving. They really keep the land alive during 
the long, hot summer months. It is as if each 
small and needy thing made for itself its own 
clouds and in a quiet intimacy of saving contact 
received a measure of moisture sufficient for its 
need. No wonder, then, that the prophets and 
the psalmist make much of the dew ! 

Something of all this we see in lands far 
enough from Palestine. The glowing suns of 
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our inland summers ripen our wheat and bless 
our corn fields, though they bum our pastures 
and parch our grass. But always as the summer 
heats begin to wane and nights grow cool beneath 
the August stars, the dews are bom. The scien- 
tist, the poet and the grasses report the wonder 
of it. The scientist tells us that the power of 
the atmosphere to keep and carry moisture varies 
with its temperature and density, that lowered 
temperatures lower the saturation point, and that 
moisture-laden currents so cooled dissolve in rain 
or snow or dew. Growing things, he tells us, 
radiate heat quickly, being poor conductors 
thereof, and, once the sun is set, cool very soon 
to a point below the temperature of the surround- 
ing air. Each moisture-laden breath of air, then, 
as it touches grass blade or rose petal is literally 
made to stand and deliver; checked and chilled, 
it leaves behind it a drop of dew and flees down 
the shadowed aisles of night. Then, when the 
dawn is come and the morning lights lie low and 
long and level across the fields, we see what the 
night hath wrought, and even the poet's song 
mirrors but darkly the magic of it. The wealth 
of coronets and diadems is lavished upon way- 
side grass and " every dew-dfop paints a bow." 
It is not hard, then, to believe of a dew-pearled 
morning that "God's in His heaven, all's right 
with the world." But the true and healing won- 
der of the dew is best reported by thirsty pas- 
tures and drooping wayside flowers. By the 
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grace of it they live through burning days and 
grow green though the rain is withheld. The 
evanescent drops which adorn and nourish the 
grasses are still a sign of the unfailing mercy of 
the eternal God, and we who watch are taught, 
as the shepherds and farmers of Palestine were 
taught, that the greatest goodness of God is in 
His constant, intimate and quiet ministries. 
Hosea's prophecy is fulfilled in lands of which 
he never dreamed, and the meaning and music of 
his words may well supply their refrain to our 
Thanksgiving meditation. 

I 

We have always very great need to approach 
life in the temper of gratitude and thanksgiving. 
We ourselves very greatly contribute to experi- 
ence those qualities which determine the ultimate 
meanings of experience ; life takes its colour from 
the soul. We are in our more unhappy tempers 
sadly like squids; we darken the currents of ex- 
istence with our somber spirits until we see noth- 
ing but black and forbidding prospects. The 
seas of God> we say, are dark and stained while 
all about us there are clear and healing depths. 
Thanksgiving is good for us as it summons us 
to see life in the light and not in the shadow, 
and subdue the difficult and challenging to high 
interpretations of happiness and gratitude. 
Nevertheless, in our thanksgiving we are apt to 
lose ourselves in generalities, to make much of 
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the losses or gains of massive things, and too 
little of intimate and unfailing mercies. We 
thank God for the rain, but we forget the dew, 
and if so be the rains have failed us our thanks^ 
givings are difficult and grudging. 

We have for almost a decade now been passing 
through troubled times. The years immediately 
before the war were full of a vague apprehen- 
sion; the weight of its armament pressed heavily 
upon Europe and disturbed America; the war 
itself shook the world order and left behind it 
vast regions of ruin. The processes of recon-* 
struction have been difficult, and though we are 
making manifest gains in our rebuildings, our old 
sense of security is shaken. Our economic and 
industrial order is challenged ; we are but slowly 
outgrowing war-ctigendered suspicions ; we sense 
about us the drive of forces whose direction we 
cannot calculate, whose outcome we do not see. 
America has felt, almost infinitely less than 
Europe, the deep exhaustion of interior energies, 
the numbing lethargies of soul which are always 
the price of titanic energy in action, but we have 
perhaps shared even that more greatly than we 
know. 

It has not been easy for a long time 
now to repeat the smooth old phrases, 
bom of prosperous security and unchal- 
lenged confidence. True enough, the storm 
has spent its force, we are coming into 
smooth waters and we begin to see the stars 
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again, but we lack as yet the vision to calculate 
the siweep of all the tides by which we are being 
borne along, or the understanding to resolve, in 
ultimate and triumphant harmonies, the discords 
of our time. Those who come after us, having 
seen the beginning from the end, may thank God 
for having made even the wrath of men to praise 
Him, and may in some sheltered harbour remem- 
ber the storm as only an incident in the un- 
checked and majestic process of the winds and 
tides which have brought them home. But we, 
lacking such vision and understanding, need to 
make much of the blessed meaning of quiet 
things, and thank God for the blessing of the 
dew. For those mercies, that is, which are un- 
failingly intimate and personal, mercies which are 
often bom under the shadows, but made mani- 
fest in the light. 

II 
We ought not, to begin with, let the great 
things too much disconcert or exalt us. They 
reach us at the best in the lesser ways. What 
happens to Detroit is inexorably associated with 
what happens to the world, but, after all, what 
happens to the world reaches us through what 
happens to Detroit, and what happens to Detroit 
reaches us through what happens to our own 
households, and what happens to our own house- 
holds reaches us through what happens to our 
own souls. A rain drop can do no more than 
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lie on a grass blade ; a dew drop can do as much. 
Our harvests are bom of earth and sky, the 
brooding power of the good earth, the ministry 
of rains and dews, but the harvest reaches us in 
our daily bread. The lake from which we draw 
the water we drink is fed by rains which visit 
continental spaces, by the melting of snows under 
the Arctic circle, but these waters reach us in the 
cup of water which we lift to our thirsty lips. 

Love is like the tides of the sea drawn out of 
the heart of the Eternal, pouring in upon our 
humanity in vast and mystic ways, but k>ve is 
made real to us in the faces of those who are dear- 
est to us, in the loving regard of loving eyes, in 
presences and intimacies which are purely per- 
sonal. Friendship comes to us only in the loyal 
kindness of our friends. Duty may be as the 
poet sings — " Stern Daughter of the Voice of 
God " — ^but duty is, also, just the true response 
of obedient wills to the changing situations of 
the changing days. We may appraise prosperity 
in statistics and mass production, but prosperity 
means for us, one by one, nothing more than 
work enough to fill the days, food and clothing 
and four walls and something over. War fills 
our horizons with its menace^ but war becomes 
real to us only as it takes our sons from amongst 
us, or breaks in red ruin across our thresholds, 
and peace is made real to us as we go out un- 
hindered to our tasks and return to unviolated 
homes. Nay, more than that, God Himself, 
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though He fills all the horixons of our &ith and 
adoration with the indefinable splendour of His 
love and His power, God becomes real to us only 
in the peace which follows prayer, in the ex- 
altations of soul which attend upon our worship, 
in the sense of an unfailing care which lies about 
us like light and visits us with mercies — ^intimate 
as the dew. Truly the great facts and forces, 
though they affect our imaginations and control 
our destinies, have really no meaning for life save 
as they reach us and we appropriate them in inti- 
mate and personal ways. 

We are not, then, to underestimate the signifi- 
cance of little things. Of course, they have the 
great things bdiind them. There would be no 
dew were it not for the seas and the winds. Every 
dewdrop is the child of the sea drawn from that 
mighty and unfailing bosom. The dewdrop is 
borne to the grjiss blade by winds, which are 
themselves the stirrings of cosmic forces. No 
little thing that, a dewdrop, shining in the morn- 
ing light ; it is the creaticm of earth and sky. We 
ought not to fear the great because it is great, or 
tmderestimate little things because they are lit- 
tle. This is the first Thanksgiving lesson which 
we learn from the dew. 

Ill 

Our true happiness and well-being are really 
measured by our power to personally appropriate 
from the vaster currents of experience those gifts 
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and graces which minister to our own individual 
needs and well-being. In the marvelous fabri- 
cation of the dews each grass blade really makes 
its own cloud and its own rain. The skies may 
be cloudless, but because each tiny thing literally 
weaves about itself a little garment of cloud, too 
minute for human vision, they find in seeming 
emptiness an answer to their needs. It is the 
wonder of dew-drenched grasses to awake after 
a cloudless night in mid-summer heat and find 
themselves refreshed and g«nmed. 

Now our lives are like that. No life is so arid 
and parched as to be without a wealth of blessing. 
This needs only to be considered to transform 
our whole outlook and to make our thanksgiving 
the sincere expression of devout and grateful 
souls. Something of this, of course, depends 
upon circumstances. There are, I confess di- 
rectly, very great differences in the conditions of 
our lives. Some of us seem to live in happy 
regions. The years flow by as gracious rivers, 
brimmed with blessing. Health, good fortune, 
friendship, a happy and unshadowed home life and 
all such things as these give to life a kind of 
care-free, joy-filled quality which makes thanks- 
giving very easy save as in the very plentitude 
of these things we grow careless and lose our 
spiritual vision. Others of us are less fortunate. 
We walk hand in hand with pain and grow 
strangely used to those faces which look out 
from under the gray cowl of sorrow. We are 
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disappointed in our hopes, hard put to it for a 
livelihood; sometimes God seems even to have 
forgotten us. 

But after all the most seemingly fortunate 
can in the end win nothing more from the long 
succession of untroubled years than the simple 
happiness and the graces and gains of the soul. 
Measured by such tests as these, we are all the 
more nearly akin than we commonly think. We 
do not always know our neighbour's burdens ; we 
are more sensitive to our losses than to his. We 
forget that he has nothing more than he can take 
out of life and we have nothing less. There are 
fundamental equalities of which we take far too 
little account when we are inclined to question 
the goodness of the Eternal. The great thii^ 
after all is in our own power to win blessedness 
from life, and God, again and again, equalizes 
seeming inequalities by the larger power of the 
soul to make its own conditions. We are for the 
most part swept by the same winds of fortune. 
Our destinies come out of the same depths. 
Laughter and tears, victory and defeat, strength 
and weakness are our common portion. What 
we make of it all depends upon ourselves. Some 
of us may hang upon our walls, if we will, the 
rich canvases of the great masters, but God hangs 
upon the walls of all our world the glory of sun- 
rises and sunsets, lights our ceilings with His 
constellations and fills our vision with the pag- 
eant of the changing seasons. Beauty belongs to 
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us all together and whatever we get from it de- 
pends upon our power to appreciate and possess 
it. What I envy is not my neighbour's possession 
of a great picture — ^that may mean much or little 
to him — what I envy is the power to see pictures 
everywhere, the artist's vision, his spiritual 
understanding of the glory of simple things. 

IV 

And for just this reason I myself find in 
Dutch art a homdy human satisfaction which the 
great Italian canvases fail to give. Fra Angel- 
ico's angels are wonderful enough in poise and 
colour and gracious benignity; they bring with 
them the blue and gold of the skies down which 
they have winged their celestial flight, but even 
so, they are alien visitants untouched of earthly 
shadows and all too soon to leave us. But that 
art which glorifies a shadowed room with a light 
let in by narrow windows and caught on a piece 
of copper, or washes a wheat field and a rutted 
road and wind-whipped trees with some gleam of 
northern sunshine seen through watery clouds, or 
makes immortal a lined and weary face, or finds 
its inspiration in the homely occupations of life, 
is born of a deep understanding of the meaning 
of common things. It teaches us that nothing 
truly human is common and that for those who 
have ^es to see ** this fair universe were it in the 
very meanest province thereof, is in very deed 
the star-domed city of God; that through every 
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star, through every grass blade, and most, 
through every living soul the glory of a present 
God still shines." 
% Some of us may have yards of books in 
sumptuous bindings, shut away behind leaded 
glass, and some of us may possess only worn and 
much-read volumes. The meaning of books for 
us is not in their bindings or their possession. 
The key to all that is in our own souls. I do not 
envy the man who possesses numbered editions 
of all the poets ; I envy the man for whom the 
poets really sing, whose soul is so attuned to their 
music that their harmonies awaken in him the 
echoes of a deathless rapture. What we make of 
the sobbing of the violin is not in the strings or 
the instrument, or even the musician's skill ; what 
we make of the violin is in our own response to 
its note. 

There are spiritual capacities whidi make 
much of limited opportunities. Friendship is 
conditioned only upon our longing for friends 
and our willingness to be friendly. Every life 
may be rich in love if only it will be loving. The 
clouds and shadows of life are not unkind. There 
would be no dew if there were no night. The 
dew is the child of the winds and the seas and 
the shadows. Pain is an unwelcome guest, but 
there are gifts even in the hand of pain, patience 
and courage, a spiritual steadfastness and a 
wealth of sympathy which help us to understand 
the pain of the world. I pity the man who has 
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not suffered for there are ways of wealth and 
wonder which he has never discovered and win- 
dows through which he has never looked. I 
would distrust a world in which there is no pain. 
I fear it would grow smug and well-satisfied and 
hard and ungrateful. Tears are salt enough and 
bitter enough, but a tear drop may lie upon the 
cheek as a dewdrop on a blade of grass, gemmed 
with beauty. Tenderness and tears are near akin 
and the tremulous understanding of the deep 
things of life are drawn from those fountains 
from which tears are drawn. 

Poverty is bare enough, but there have been 
those who have found in poverty the blessing of 
the dew, '* I have learned/' said the apostle 
Paul, " in whatever state I am to be content. I 
can do all things through Him that strengthen- 
eth me." Over-possession is more often a burden 
than a help. Wealth is useless unless we win 
from it great spiritual qualities, and a life bare 
of things may be really rich or richer than a soul 
hampered by a long baggage train, held back in 
the march of life by its own impedimenta. We 
have been taught in the last five years and have 
forgotten it all too soon, that war itself, which 
we fear so greatly, may bring us compensations 
and graces which would be more than worth theit* 
cost, were it not that we have lost them so soon. 

In such ways as these the ancient prophecy is 
fulfilled; God becomes as the dew, the ocean of 
His love is distilled for us in intimate and daily 
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mercies. The grasses of Hermon know nothing 
of the sea save as they discover the sea in the 
dewdrop or the rain, but without the sea they 
would die. The dew is the sea come to the 
grass, not in the majesty of its tides but in such 
little ways as even a grass*blade can bear and 
grow by. So Grod draws near to us. He meas- 
ures out His mercies to our needs. 

" The All Great 
Becomes the All Loving, too." 

The shoreless amplitudes of His power are far 
beyond our ken, the unrestrained sweep of the 
tides of His power would overwhelm us but 
every dewdrop of mercy which heals or feeds 
die soul is the sea of the Love of God come near 
to us in such ways as we, also, can bear and 
grow by. All the winds of destiny which blow 
across the highlands of life are burdened with 
a loving goodness which becomes real to us in 
our capacity to understand or appropriate it 

For the secret of all happiness and well-being 
is just in our power to win this contributive ele- 
ment from the whole body of experience. I 
would find an analogy here not only in the 
grasses and the dew but in all growing things. 
An ear of corn twisted from its husk in an Oc- 
tober field, under rich October lights, is worth 
thinking upon, for the sheer beauty of its close 
packed grains and its stored wealth and the 
germs it holds of other golden growths, but most 
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of all, for what it has taken from earth and sky— • 
and what it has passed by. It has chosen what 
it needs of chemic elements from the soil which 
feeds its roots, it has made the winds its min- 
isters and the sun its servant; it has taken toll 
of rain and dew, packed away the summer with- 
in its finely textured walls and subdued 
autumnal frosts to its steadfast purpose. When 
you have gathered it and its kind you may for- 
get, as the com itself has forgotten, all that made 
it what it is — the toil of men, and the force of 
earth, and the help or hurt of changing days. 
They had but one meaning for the com field, — 
the ripened ear, and once the ear is ripe they may 
be dismissed, forgotten as wandering winds — 
their work is done. 

V 

Life is like that. The meaning of it is in what 
wealth of character it creates. Experience is 
nothing in itself, it is ever3rthing as it is made 
tributary to the soul. Com has no choice as to 
what it takes or leaves ; the God of harvests has 
made it what it is and bound it to His will in an 
obedience which every grain repeats — or else it 
dies. But we possess a vaster power, we may 
subdue a thousand changing conditions to 
strength and grace and beauty. In the alchemy 
of the soul tears may be transmuted into tender- 
ness and stmggle into strength, hope deferred 
may issue in larger hope, loneliness mature self- 
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reliance and friendship ripen into those sym- 
pathies and understandings which are the true 
secret of the sharing of all experience. Wealth 
may be wrought into the finer wealth of a gener- 
ous mastery of power, and poverty be so endured 
as to enfranchise us with an incorruptible wealth. 

V 

There is, then, by the grace of God and the 
greatness of the soul, nothing from which we 
may not win some element of a character rich in 
eternal values* The power to do this is the secret 
of that masterv of self over circumstances which 
is the ultimate ground of all thanksgiving, and 
our successive thanksgivings are rich in the 
recitative of gratitude in the measure in which 
we have won from the vaster movements of life 
those contentments and gladnesses which are the 
demonstration in the widening cycles of individ- 
ual experience of the unfailing love of God, and 
this, this is the blessing of the dew. Growth is 
always, even in simple things, tremendous in its 
outcome, but the processes of it are so slow that 
it needs a season or a century to make manifest 
the slow accretion of unresting change compelled 
by life and served by earth and sky. It is not 
otherwise with the soul. The greatness of our 
human lives is in their cumulative revelation of 
the eternal meanings of the fugitive and the in- 
consequential mastered by high purpose, sub- 
dued to holy ends and dismissed when their 
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work is done. The harvests of life are sure when 
we win from cosmic tides their drops of dew, 
and the dew will not fail. 



u 



Confide ye aye in Providence, 

For Providence is kind; 
An' bear ye a' life's changes 

Wi' a calm an' tranquil mind, 
That pressed and hemmed on every side, 

Ha'e faith an' ye'U win through 
For ilka blade o' grass 

Keeps its ain drap o' dew." 



VI 
THE WINGS OF THE MORNING 

**If I take the wings of the morning — ." — Psalm 
139:9. 

WE are in debt to the Old Testament for 
a poetry which voices the deepest 
things of life as they have nowhere 
else been voiced, and for figures of speech death- 
lessly rich in beauty and suggestion, but surely 
of all the haunting phrases 

"Borne inward unto souls afar 
Along the Psalmist's music deep " 

there is none more wonderful than this: "The 
Wings of the Morning." We have only to watch 
the morning break and the shadows flee away 
and the long light fall across quiet spaces, wash- 
ing the forests with liquid green and sleeping 
waters with molten silver, to be taught how truly 
the Psalmist spoke. Vast pinions wrought of 
mist and light and fleeing doud, wide-stretched 
and strong, bear up the rising day; their slow 
beating stirs, as it were, the very air; they wing 
their way majestically from space to space across 
the sky. Your imagination shares their flight 
and you follow them across continents and seas 

until they have borne you, in your dreams, to 

106 
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some far-off happy land where it is always morn- 
ing and the sun rises upon a day without a cloud. 
They suggest power, amplitude and freedom, the 
wonder of new beginnings and the mercy of God 
made manifest in light. We may well, then, 
meditate together upon certain suggestions of the 
text. It is all symbolism, I confess, but a sym- 
bolism of so rich and at the same time of so prac- 
tical a sort that we may for a little let it bear us 
where it will. 

Wings, themselves, are the s)rmbols of free- 
dom', speed and tireless strength. The birds 
which fly above us seem to belong to an ampler 
world than ours. Their very flight suggests a 
rhythmic joy and action which puts to shame our 
slow plodding. They are above the dead level of 
things, comrades of winds and clouds. They 
possess a speed out of all seeming proportion to 
their size or strength, and a liberty which appeals 
to us who are so bound down Tiy the weight of 
things. No wonder, then, that we have given 
wings to angels ! That is just an old, old way of 
saying that there ought to be a form of life 
swifter, freer, higher than our own. We have 
seen no way to bridge the impassable spaces be- 
tween us and the far-off skies where God and 
beauty dwell save through some shining winged 
strength which in its swift coming and going con- 
quers the abyss between earth and heaven. No 
wonder the earth-born have sighed for wings or 
the troubled dreamed that they might escape the 
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burdens and limitations of life if only they were 
given flight; no wonder audacity has challenged 
the skies from of old, or that we, who have suc- 
ceeded where the Titans failed, have hailed our 
conquest of the air as the last and greatest of 
our conquests. 

Nothing so moved my own imagination behind 
the rocking lines in France as the endless com- 
ing and going of the battle planes. Sometimes, 
as the day was falling, they came back flying so 
low that their pilots might almost have spoken 
to us, who hailed them as they passed and 
thanked God that they had come back unshat- 
tered one day more. Sometimes in the morning 
they went out so high as to be lost in the rising 
light, discerned only by the faint droning of their 
engines, and often enough they battled above us 
in the darkness, shattering the silence with the 
rattle of their machine-guns, but always crea- 
tures of another world, repeating in their soli- 
tary flights the old adventures of those who went 
out alone to battle. But our aeroplanes, with all 
their sudden wonder of achievement, are poor 
enough alongside such wings as we have always 
possessed. We are not now and never have been 
the earthbound creatures we profess ourselves to 
be. Whatever lifts us above the dead levd of 
life is as the gift of wings. Our dreams are al- 
ways winged; they make us free of care and 
straitened states and secure for us a blessed 
citizenship, though all too transient, in an order 
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whose perfectness fulfills our longings. Love 
has wings, and hope. Those rare seasons of 
complete well-being which bless us all from time 
to time have the same winged quality. Just as 
there are sunlit winter days of hushed winds and 
vital breath, or seasons of summer brooding or 
autumnal splendour which seem to have come to 
us out of some rarer climate, so there are experi- 
ences in life which catch us up, as it were, upon 
the wings of some happy fortune to teach us 
how blessed life may become when all things 
woiic together for the high good of the soul. All 
great poetry is winged, and all great music, and 
when we have no power to lift ourselves the 
poets and singers will share with us the winged 
wonder of their flight and bear us to those 
heights which are die true homeland of our 
questing spirits. And how can we be earth-bound 
when the Psalmist's dream comes true in every 
dawn and with each day's awakening we have at 
our service the wings of the morning. 

Nothing can make morning comnumplace, 
though mornings shall rise till all the stms be 
dead. I felt this timeless, changeless wonder of 
the dawn as I went out daily, a sununer ago, into 
a world across which the morning was always 
unfolding its light-touched wings. The roads I 
traveled were an unforgetable part of my boy- 
hood's earliest memory, the fields I passed were 
more familiar than anything else in the world, 
the sentinel pines, alien to the climate and the 
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soil, still shadowing the roof which sheltered my 
youth, were landmarks against the sky. The 
dew-drenched goldenrod by the roadside, the 
ripening com in fields beloved of old, touched 
all the foregrounds with well-remembered col- 
ours. The call of the quail and the braver note 
of the Kentucky cardinal, ruby red in the way- 
wde growth, were like the music of a dream — 
and yet as the cool morning breeze drew up the 
valley and the sun dmnk up the mists and the 
world awoke, I heard such music as the statue 
of Memnon made when smitten by Egyptian 
dawns in immemorial Thebes, and saw along the 
low line of Ohio hills the same splendour as 
touches the changeless snows of the Bernese 
Oberland with rose and gold. Then I knew 
what the poet meant when he said: 

"The curtain of the night is parted 
That once again the dawn may tread 
In spotless garments ways uncharted, 
And death a million times is dead." 

A)re, when the morning breaks and the shadows 
flee away, and you go out to meet the day and 
its tasks, wonder comes down from the sky to 
meet you. It is never commonplace — ^the day's 
awakening. Nor are the things which are 
brought to us upon the wings of the morning 
commonplace. You may have your choice of 
figures here. Whether the day's deeds and 
duties are borne to us upon the wings of the 
morning or we ourselves are so borne out to meet 
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the challenge of the day does not greatly matter. 
Behind the poetry of the phrase is a wealth of 
Messed reality. I would rather, to be true to the 
Psalmist's suggestion, think of ourselves as tak- 
ing passage upon the wings of the morning and 
going out with them to meet the meaning of the 
rising day and ask you to consider the meaning 
for life of that toward which they daily bear us, 
beginning with this most evident thii^. They 
carry us from darkness to light 

I 

Evening has its wings as has the morning. 
We are carried back from the day's duties and 
experience toward rest and quietness just as cer* 
tainly and constantly as we are called out from 
rest and quietness to action. But the summons 
of the morning is greater than the summons of 
the evening, for it is the call from darkness to 
light. We are helpless in the dark, but . light 
shows us where we are and by what we are sur- 
rounded. It reveals the contours and relation- 
ships of things, and gives reality and definiteness 
to our world. 

The first condition of any victorious living is 
clear vision. We gain nothing by shutting our 
eyes to any fact. Facts are to be taken into ac- 
count, and the more clearly we see them the 
more wisely we can take them into account. No 
man can do his day's work except there be for 
him a little space of light in which to work. We 
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cannot drive a furrow undi the light falls across 
our 6elds, nor can we tMiQd a wall save as there 
is light enough to lay the courses. We cannot 
meet the challenge of the troubled world until 
we see it in the light, nor know the limitations 
of our own souls until some sunUght shines down 
into their darimess. Now, as in the dawn of 
creation, there must be light before any creative 
wofic can go on toward its perfection. There is 
no more splendid insight in all the Bible than the 
insight of the first three verses of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. 

When the earth was without form, and void: 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep, the 
first command of the Spirit of Grod movii^ upon 
the face of the waters was " Let there be light." 
God Himself needed light to wc^k by, and we 
men cannot do with less. 

CXir worid is troubled enough, but the most 
perplexing thing about it all is its murkiness. 
We move in a confusion of lights and shadows, 
uncertain of facts. Our arguments are hot and 
passionate; our temper is the temper of a sum- 
mer nii^ht heavy with cloud and shot through 
from time to time with lightning. The men 
whose business it is to lead and help us give us 
heat rather than light They lack insight ; they 
bring us agitation but not vision, passion but 
not poise. The greatest service which could be 
rendered us all to-day would be a stronger^ 
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dearer understanding of the fundamental facts 
and forces of the world about us. We need 
light. And here is, first of all, that toward which 
the wings of the morning bear us. Thank God 
for every sunrise, for the morning light across 
the world, for roads made clear again, and fields 
revealed again and light-touched faces into which 
to look, and a world made strong and clear and 
real. Thank God for other lights, the light ot 
truth and love and duty in whose clarity we walk 
and in the splendour of which we labour. 

In the second place the wings of the morning 
bear us out to that fullness of action which is 
the true resolution of our fears and doubts and 
hesitations. The most troubled hours are al- 
ways just before the dawn. Then, if sleep for- 
sake us, the spectres of apprehension come in to 
populate with their vague forms the pallid light 
of our chambers. Unhappy memories join them, 
and together they perplex and burden and mis- 
lead us. The wings of the morning carry us 
away swiftly and blessedly from such shadowed 
presences. " Come," they say, " the day is here, 
its doors are open and its ways are clear." And 
in answer to that call our fears are fled as in 
Milton's splendid vision the fallen angel fled at 
the touch of Ithuriel's spear. Nothing is impos- 
sible when the time for action is fully come. I 
do not mean foolish or unconsidered action; ac- 
tion without reason or direction is as useless as 
the speeding of your motor when the dutch is 
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out — and often as noisy. Action in its nobler 
sense is the direction of creative power toward 
the great ends of life and character, and such ac- 
tion is as healing as it is creative. Thoughts, 
dreams, desires, are meant to be done; if they 
are never done we suflFer irreparable harm in the 
very force of our souls. 

The greatest things in life, our mightiest and 
most enduring achievements, were all dreams to 
begin with. Dreams are the stuflF out of which 
cities are built and cathedral towers lifted against 
the skies, and mountains tunneled, and shining 
heroisms achieved, and radiant holiness per- 
fected, but unless a dream be carried through 
into action it is worse than idle; it relaxes the 
deep springs of life, and in the end renders them 
powerless. So the longings, purposes, thoughts 
we have to begin with must in the end be made 
manifest in deeds. Action not only perfects 
life, but it sets us free. Nothing which we ought 
to do is impossible once we begin to do it, and 
very little which we ought to do is half so hard 
as we have feared, once we begin to do it. No 
journey is too long to be finished if we begin 
and continue step by step. No hill is too high 
to climb if we press up unhasting and unresting. 
The battles to which love and duty call us are 
never hopeless. We have only to take counsel 
of our own experiences to see how true all this 
is. Doubts and fears, depressions and forebod- 
ings are children of the shadow. Action is the 
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child of the day and the vanquisher of all the 
shadow-bom brood. Once we are out of our 
beds and on our feet and gone out to our work, 
we can do it, and in the doing of it we are at- 
tended by unexpected reinforcements and waited 
upon by joy-kindled souls. The wings of the 
morning bear us out to action. 

II 

The wings of the morning bear us out to com- 
radeship. The darkness is always lonely, and if 
so be we hear steps at all in the night they are 
always, for our apprehensive imaginations, the 
steps of tho^e who come to do us harm. But the 
light reveals our friends. Enemies and jealous- 
ies are always shadow-bom— children, they, of 
misunderstandings and misreadings of the pur- 
poses of others. We build up in our want of 
saving contact with other people a body of sus- 
picion to more effectually separate us from those 
who on their side of the wall, between us and 
them, are doing exactly the same thing. We im- 
pute to them wrong motives and fail to under- 
stand their essential humanity, and our sus- 
picions too often deepen into enmities and our 
enmities, upon occasion, issue in a war of words 
which undoes friendship and embitters social re- 
lations, or a war of weapons in which we sacri- 
fice the wealth and youth of the nations. Human 
folk living and working together in the light are 
taught a more grateful lesson than that; they 
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are taught that we arc all of nature and necessity 
comrades, that we are generally seeking tiie same 
things and acting from the same motiyes, that 
the man at the loom and the man in the office 
are weaving the same web of life, that under 
brown skins and black and white there is a com- 
mon humanity, and though we speak with differ- 
ent tongues there is a universal language which 
needs only to be shared to be understood. Get- 
ting together is the first condition of that mutual 
understanding in which suspicion or hatred is re- 
solved and a sound basis secured for the co-oper- 
ative necessities of life. Friendship and the glad 
and healing sense of human contact come with the 
day. If the wings of the morning did no more 
than carry us out to the comradeships of toil and 
happiness and worship, they would be the minis- 
ters of the love of God. 

Ill 
The wings of the morning carry us away from 
the past to the future and its opportunities. The 
past was never meant to be our master ; it is our 
servant. There is a true sense in which we ought 
not to dismiss it, an even truer sense in which we 
cannot dismiss it. We are what the past has 
made us and we take it with us down the length- 
ening roads of life. Nothing can really ever be 
dismissed until it is lived through and made a 
part of the wealth of the soul, but this resolution 
of the past in terms of enriched life and em- 
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powered experience is always the task of the 
present and directly we have permitted the past 
to assert an arresting mastery over us, whether 
through the remembered splendour of its achieve* 
ment or the haunting pity of its failure, the flow 
of life current is checked and the past begins to 
defeat itself. The past has its meanings, its 
disciplines, its instructions, but the past is the 
past and when it is done it is done, save only as 
we find new occasion for its instruction and new 
fields in which to demonstrate its discipline. Only 
the fool ignores the past, but the man who is al- 
ways living in yesterday is dead and does not 
know it He may be a theologian or a United 
States senator^ or a sentimental dreamer, but he 
is useless as far as the real facts and forces of 
life are concerned If the past has been wise he 
may rejoice in its wisdom, but wisdom does not 
die with the evening twilight; if the past is 
stained and broken, its failures belong to yester- 
day. Hope is reborn with every dawn. The re- 
birth of hope comes true in opportunity and of>- 
portunity is just the blessed chance to retrieve in 
further action what yesterday was wr(»gly done, 
or complete what yesterday was rightly done. 
There is something new every morning in every 
task, some new grouping of circumstance, some 
shift in the nature of things which offers us a 
new chance. Yesterday's failures may be re- 
trieved in some new application of the wisdom 
which yesterday's failures have taught us. Yes- 
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terda/s best may be made better in the assur- 
ance of powers which we have thus gained ; yes- 
terday's sin may be atoned for, yesterday's wrong 
may be righted — 

^ Every day is a fresh beginning 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
In spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzle forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again/' 

The wings of the morning bear us out to real- 
ity, and reality at its best is always better than 
our rarest hopes; even at its worst better than 
our darkest dread. It is not true to life to say 
that the wings of the morning bear us always to 
happy, pleasant things. There are inescapable 
elements of sternness, difficulty and sorrow in 
every life, but what I have been trying to say 
over and over again is that these, more sombre 
things when bravely met are not half so hard as 
we fear them to be. I care not what your pain 
is, it is better than your shrinking from it; or 
how salt your tears are, your imaginings of sor- 
row are worse. No matter how heavy your bur- 
dens, they are not so heavy when you actually 
bear them as when you bear them in anticipation ; 
and a battle-field itself, though heaven and hell at- 
tend upon it, is not so bad as the dread of the 
fight. One thing we do find as we go on is that 
life is livable and the wings of the morning as 
they bear us out to reality, carry us out to re- 
newed confidence. 
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We should save ourselves endless unhappi- 
nesses if only we really came to believe and act 
upon all of this. We have been living for some 
years now far too largely in fears and hysterias. 
We lived for three years in fear of the war and 
then, when it came, we found that war itself was 
not half so hard as to be always hesitating and 
explaining from the edge of it. Whether we 
stayed at home or went to the front, whether 
they kept us in base camps or sent us against the 
machine g^ns of the Argonne, we found out that 
we were g^eat enough to carry it through and 
life went on. And now we are still fearful, fear- 
ful of our interests and our possessions and our 
political parties and our traditions until one is 
tempted to believe sometimes that the state of 
mind of many amongst us is more disturbed to- 
day than any time in the last decade. Let usi go 
on and do our work. The world is coming 
through and we are coming through with it. 

IV 

Now, consider finally that which the wings of 
the morning bring to us. They bear us away 
from darkness, fear, inaction, idle dreaming, 
toward light, friendship, new chances, the high 
difficulties of duty and the unshaken and un- 
shakable realities of God-fearing and God-serv- 
ing life. And what they bring to us is akin in- 
deed to all of this, yet something more. 

The wings of the morning are always the 
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wings of a hope whose mystic dwelling place is 
one with die dwelling {riace of light Hope comes 
to us from the regions where the morning is 
bom ; it comes to us out of the amplitude of the 
power of God. Such hope is something more 
than just beginning again after the night's rest, 
something more than the natural elasticity and 
exaltation of the beginning of the day; it is the 
mystic sharing of the soul of things. Even the 
grasses by the wayside feel it in Summer dawns 
and the leaves stir m answer to it, and the birds 
sii^ the broken music of it ; and the wcnrld stirs 
as if in answer to the touch of an infinite po[wer 
inexhaustible in its resources, unfailing in its 
kindness, ordering the processions of the stars 
and the rising of the sun, a power high above cmr 
weaknesses, untouched by them and yet conscious 
of them and ministerii^ to them in the unfailing 
gift of itself. 

Viscount Grey in a noble address on Re- 
creation has said all this so strongly and suggest- 
ively as to make his words worth considering. 
He has been speaking of the travail of the spirit 
of England during the war and the unescapable 
shadow of it all. Then he goes on — " In those 
dark days I found some support in the steady 
progress, unchanged, of the beauty of the sea- 
sons. Every year as Spring came back, unfail- 
ing and unfaltering, the leaves came out with the 
same tender green, the birds sang, the flowers 
came up and opened and I felt that a great power 
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of nature for beauty was not affected by the war. 
It was like a great sanctuary into which we could 
go and find refuge for a time even from the 
greatest troubles of the world, finding there not 
enervating ease but something which gave 
optimism, confidence and security. The progress 
of the seasons unchecked, the continuance of the 
beauty of nature, was a manifestation of some- 
thing great and splendid which not all the crimes 
and follies and misfortunes of man can abolish 
or destroy." 

The hope which is borne to us upon the wings 
of every morning is akin to this. I care not what 
springs of hope you have, whether they rise out 
of your own personal experience, or your under- 
standing of history or your persuasion that no 
defeat has ever been final, there is a source of 
hope beyond all this — our hope is in God. The 
power which creates the recurrent miracle of the 
sunrise with all that the new day means is as 
inexhaustible as the Divine love and we who 
open our lives to that spirit share that power and 
may rejoice and hope on no lesser ground than 
that God is with us and the future secure. Some- 
thing of the suggestion of peace one may dis- 
cover indeed in the evening twilights and clear 
shining stars, in steadfast souls and the faces of 
our friends, but there is a peace borne upon the 
wings of the morning greater than any of these, 
it is peace in action, in resolution and hope — ^the 
great positive peace which belongs to the shock 
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of battle as well as to quiet days, to journeys as 
well as to rest, and to service most of all. 

The wings of the morning are burdened with 
beauty. Not all days rise in equal splendour. 
There are mornings enough whose attendant 
clouds dim the wonder of the dawn, grey b^in- 
nings of grey days> but this is only because the 
morning beats up with muffled wings. When the 
day breaks unclouded or the mists which 
wait upon the rising sun are shot through 
with light or the clouds become his min- 
isters to supply a trailing glory, then there 
are no poet's words nor any artist's brush 
to reproduce for us the beauty of dawn 
and sunrise, and we may well be grateful 
to God for a pageantry so constant — and so kind. 
And this beauty carries us beyond its simple ele- 
ments of rising or refracted light and fleeing 
shadows. The physicist may explain much of 
this, but there is something beyond that. Here 
is a beauty come to us out of supernal spaces, 
suggesting a wealth of beauty always inex- 
haustible and always being poured out. So the . 
wings of the morning bring to us reverences and 
adorations. They suggest to us 

"♦ ♦ ♦ A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused/* 

They carry us toward God, His vastness, His 
amplitude of power and beauty; they bear us 
thus beyond the bourne of time and space; they 
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suggest to us the swift flight of light beyond in- 
terstellar reaches, the flaming of other suns and 
the rising of the morning upon worlds as remote 
from us as the other side of the Milky Way and 
yet, from sun to sun^ possessed and sustained by 
the same power. Then we catch for ourselves 
the secret of the Psalmist's inspiration and com- 
plete for ourselves that strophe of which our text 
is but a ipart : " If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall Thy hand lead me and Thy right 
hand shall hold me/' In this, their service is 
complete. The great things toward which they 
bear us, light and duty and comradeship and en- 
franchising deeds are but the gifts of God and 
what brings to us the gifts brings also the giver. 
No day can bring us more than the deepening 
sense of our Father's presence nor bear us toward 
any better thing of which He is not the fullness 
and the power. And truly when they have thus 
brought us nearer God they may be folded for 
their rest; what the day has begun another day 
will continue. There will always be waiting for 
us a new revelation of love and duty to which we 
may entrust ourselves until for us the wings of 
the morning of time cease to beat; and, even 
then, their Lord and ours will not fail us, for we 
may confidently await beyond time's final 
shadow the rising of another dawn. 



VII 
THE WORTH OF A MAN 

'*For what is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul, or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soulf" — ^Matt. 16:26. 

EVERY great European cathedral has its 
door of judgment above which, in sculp- 
tured recitative much worn by time, the 
story of the testing and separation of souls is' told 
in such fashion that ail who pass thereunder are 
taught what august adjudicaticms attend the 
deeds of each passing day. It is as if the build- 
ers would halt the hurrying and careless by the 
challenge of destiny and solemnize the transac- 
tions of time in the contemplation of the issues of 
eternity. The detail of such sculptured scenes 
belongs to the age and from Notre Dame to 
Rheims and from Qiartres to Bourges varies 
with the hnagination or the insight or the skill 
of the craftsmen who carved them. They had 
no respect for persons, they stripped the human- 
ity of their time bare of trappings and station 
and, upon occasion, sent the soul out naked to 
meet its fate. Priest and prelate and knight are 
dismissed to the flames equally with the un- 
known and unconsidered. The spiritual imagi- 
nation which so reveals itself is crude as their 

124 
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carving — ^a medieval assize is a poor enough sug-* 
gestion of those ultimate judgments which are 
made in terms of life and given and received in 
silence — ^but their deeper teaching belongs to all 
time. The deeds of the day have enduring issues. 
There are judgment scales of values in which the 
outcome of life is weighed and as it is Christ 
who always holds the scales in these dramas of 
destiny whether carven upon the front of Notre 
Dame or set in mosaic under the romanesque 
arches of St. Mark's, so in the more vital adjudi- 
cations of character and destiny His insight and 
authority are final. 

This morning's text is also a judgment scene. 
Christ holds level before Him those balances in 
which the worth of a single human soul is calcu- 
lated and, that He may duly measure it, He puts 
into the soul's opposite scale no lesser thing than 
the world itself. He does not stop, as a prudent 
tradesman, to add weight to weight in slow cal- 
culation. He puts the world and all that it con- 
tains of the temporal or the material, with neither 
hesitation nor limitation, into one pan of the bal- 
ance and the soul into the other. And the soul 
so cc»npletely outweighs the world (He says) 
that if a man were to gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul, he would have lost everything. 

This appraisal is final. Jesus Christ is the ulti- 
mate authority in the realm of values: He saw 
as no one else has ever seoi what true wealth 
really is. He set forth as no one else what we 
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ought to seek and treasure, He distinguished as 
no one else between temporal and enduring pos- 
sessions. His judgments are as luminously 
simple as they are indisputably final. The su- 
preme values are human values and what He 
says covers all human values. Some of us are, 
indeed, a little wiser and some a little more fool- 
ish ; some of us are more and some of us are less 
adept; some of us have more natural f^ce and 
goodness — ^there are gradations enough in the 
human scale — but these variations are negligible 
in the face of the qualities which we have in com- 
mon. In the sight of God, if Christianity means 
anything at all, all men are of equal worth. A 
man is the most precious thing in the world, nay, 
a man is worth all the world beside. So much 
Christ teaches us. 

We have very great need to-day to take ac- 
count of this. We are tempted on every side, 
and especially by the driving force of a complex 
material order, to underestimate the worth of 
personality and to look upon men not as ends, 
but as instnunents. We are so concerned about 
prosperity and efficiency as too often to forget 
that all these things have no meaning at all ex- 
cept as they serve our souls. If we allow them 
to usurp the throne which human values were 
meant to occupy, we shall find that we have only 
succeeded in creating for ourselves hard masters, 
and we need not wonder if the insurgent soul re- 
fuses to accept their lordship as it has always re- 
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fused to obey the heartless and inconsiderate, 
and begins once more to battle its way toward 
freedom. We shall save ourselves from many 
unhappy consequences and keep money and 
politics and industry and, in a word, the whole 
machinery of life in its proper place only as we 
reaffirm the worth of a man and test all that we 
are doing by its human service. 

And if you are not willing to take Christ's 
word for it, then let us test the worth of a man 
by some of the very simple and practical tests by 
which you estimate the value of whatever you 
make or buy. We may test the worth of a man, 
first by what he has cost, second, by what he 
does, and third, by what he may become, and 
then come back to the insight and revelation of 
Jesus Christ to find that He has put in one single, 
unforgetable sentence, the conclusions to which 
we must finally come when we begin to deal with 
human values at all, no matter what roads we 
travel. It is always like that with the teachings 
of Jesus. He reports, out of His divine insight, 
conclusions to which, as it were, He wings His 
way while we travel toward them down weary 
roads. He is always outrunning us, always de- 
claring to us in words which even a child may 
understand those truths toward which we grope. 
When will we learn to accept Him for what He 
is and, taking His revelation for our guide, walk 
in the light of His divine wisdom instead of grop- 
ing through our shadows ! 
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I 
Well, then, if a man be worth what he has cost, 
how much has he cost ? Nothing less than crea- 
tion, to begin with. Whether creation is to 
end with us or not, no man knows, but there is 
not now in sight, nor has there been in any 
records which we may discover, anything which 
justifies creation save a man. The mountains 
have their own majesty as they lift themselves 
against the simset or the dawn, and yet no one 
would dare to say that this little world of ours 
was shaped out of star-dust only that the snows 
of Mt. Blanc might kindle to the sunrise or trans- 
figure an Alpine twilight with their wonder of 
rose and purple lifted high above the gathering 
shadows ; if there were no human eye to see, nor 
any wealth of human emotion to be moved by 
the mountain glory, a mountain would be simply 
a wrinkle on the earth's crust. A daffodil may 
weave into the texture of its petals the very sub- 
stance of light and bloom in fragile beauty be- 
yond a poet's power to tell, but without the poet 
a daffodil would not be worth the travail of cre- 
ation. Its beauty has no meaning savei in the re- 
sponse of the soul. And these are but instances 
in a vast listing of comparative values, which can 
lead us to but one conclusion. Until God fur- 
nishes this little world of ours with something 
worth more thanaman, we must conclude that we 
arc the crown of His creative power, as far at 
least as this world goes, and that we may not only 
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measure ourselves in terms of what we cost, but 
we have no right to measure ourselves by any- 
thing else. We have cost eons of time and un- 
imaginable expenditures of power; we have cost 
the birth of suns and the travail of a solar sys- 
tem. We have cost the slow ascent of life; we 
have cost all the discarded forms which lie along 
the roads through which the power which has 
produced us has driven toward its goal. We 
have cost the travail of humanity itself. We 
have cost languages and science, knowledge and 
invention ; we have cost the dreamer his dreams 
and the lover of men his service; we have cost 
the soldier his battle-field, the martyr his stake 
and the saint his prayers. 

All this is more than rhetoric; it is just the 
recognition that each personality, each gener- 
ation are in turn the culmination of long and un- 
speakably costly processes which, as far as we 
are able to judge from the facts in hand, have 
no meaning at all except as they are meant to 
issue in enriched personality. Each new-bom 
babe comes into the world through flaming gates 
of pain; he costs his mother's brooding and his 
father's care; he costs education; he costs the 
solicitude of society. If x^u are minded even to 
estimate them in money values, boys and girls 
reasonably well fitted for manhood and woman- 
hood, represent the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars, besides what can never for a moment be 
stated in terms of money. Judged by what he 
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has cost, a man is worth more than anything 
else in the world and since without him the world 
is just matter driving through space, then he is 
worth all the world beside, for he gives to the 
world its true meanings. 

II 
A man is worth what he does. The bird out- 
flies him and the deer outruns him; his muscles 
are nothing as against the coiled springs in the 
lion's paw, but because he stands erect and has 
four fingers and a thumb and a brain, he is the 
master of them all, and though his naked feet 
may leave no mark upon the earth's crust, his 
mind has changed the world ; he has married its 
seas and bridged its rivers and tunneled its 
mountains, cleared away its forests, built its 
cities and fenced its fields. He is worth more 
than cities for he is their builder, and more than 
any harvest for he is the sower ; he is worth more 
than any cathedral, for he lifted their brave 
towers against the skies ; he is worth more than 
battle-fields for he is the soldier, more than laws 
for he is the lawmaker, more than constitutions, 
for he makes and unmakes them; he is worth 
more than music for he is the singer and more 
than knowledge for he is the knower and more 
than sanctitv for he is sometimes the saint. He 
is the source from which all things else flow. If 
we save the source, we have the stream. We 
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do not guarantee humanity by institutions, we 
guarantee institutions by humanity. 

I wonder what it is so blinds us to those simple 
things, the very alphabet of life, hardly worth re- 
peating were it not for the fact that we are al- 
ways so in danger of forgetting it. Mr. Bryan 
once said in a speech which made him three times 
a candidate for the presidency of the United 
States, that if we destroyed our cities and left 
the prairies the prairies would rebuild the cities, 
but if we destroyed the prairies and left the cities, 
the cities would starve. I would go deeper than 
that I If you save humanity you save everything 
else. A wise civilization remembers the words 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, " What shall it profit 
humanity if it gain the whole world and lose its 
own soul ? " 

III 
A man is worth what he may become. If we 
had to deal only with the wise and great, with 
Abraham Lincoln or Louis Pasteur, or Socrates, 
or Plato, or St. Francis, there would be no de- 
bating this, for we do recognize that such as 
these have an incalculable value. It would be 
impossible to compute the economic value of 
Thomas Edison, or Stephen Bell, or Marconi — 
men who have made electricity our servants, 
through whose inventions we annihilate space 
and conquer darkness. It would be equally im- 
possible to compute the human worth of Louis 
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Pasteur; he has furnished the armies of health 
which guard our cities and our homes with the 
weapons by which they conquer. He has taken 
away the shadow of death from the maternity 
hospital and taught us how to drive back the 
dread presences which bend over the cradles of 
our children. Abraham Lincoln was worth noth- 
ing less than the unity of the Republic, the free- 
dom of the slave and the vindication of De- 
mocracy. It needs a more delicate scale to com- 
pute what Plato has done for us, and Shake- 
speare, and St. Francis, but as long as intellect 
and imagination and conscience have their own 
supreme place in life, then those who have been 
lords of insight and imagination and holiness lift 
themselves above us all as mountains up to 
which we look for the heralding of the dawn. 
In every great crisis in society or history, as in 
every great crisis of the soul, it is a man by 
whom we are saved, and when we weigh the 
worth of that salvation against everything else 
we gladly confess that those who have saved us 
have a value alongside which all other values are 
as but wind-blown dust. 

But we need to remember that though such 
men as these lift themselves so high they none- 
theless came out of the bosom of our common 
humanity. We never know where to look for 
them until they are come. Who would have 
dreamed of seeking Abraham Lincoln in a Ken- 
tucky cabin, or Martin Luther in the hut of a 
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stone-mason in Saxony — or Jesus Christ in a 
manger at Bethlehem? I take at random from 
my library shelves a little book by Washington 
Gladden on "Witnesses of the Light." In six 
lectures he studies a poet, an artist, a philoso- 
pher, a man of letters, a musician, and a 
preacher. Dante, the poet, was bom in Florence, 
of a well-to-do family; Michael Angelo, the 
artist, was bom also in Florence, his father piti- 
ably poor; Fichte, the philosopher, was the son 
of a weaver; Victor Hugo, the poet, the son of 
a half-pay captain of the armies of Napoleon; 
Wagner was bom of the middle class in Berlin, 
and Ruskin was the son of an English wine mer- 
chant. So the great and good are given to us out 
of all states and conditions. No man may 
prophesy the date of their birth or the soil from 
which they will spring. They are implicit in 
humanity, and for their sake we must reverence 
the whole of humanity. It may be the poet for 
whom the world waits was bom in Hastings 
street this morning, that another Abraham Lin- 
coln is cradled beneath the roof of a Kentucky 
farmhouse; other prophets may yet be bora in 
Palestine^ — ^how can we tell? We shall not all 
become poets, nor philosophers, nor statesmen, 
nor inventors, but the unknown and forgotten in 
the measure that they are true to their tasks and 
their opportunities possess the eternal values and 
are akin to the mighty majesties. Honesty and 
goodness, labour and kindness, are our common 
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birthright; they lend their own high distinction 
to every steadfast life. 

We recognize more clearly what men are 
worth in the lives of the elect, but in the sight of 
God and the adjudication of life all men are of 
equal worth; there is no real dignity which at- 
taches to the supremely great which does not 
attach in some real measure to every son and 
daughter of God. We do not need to press the 
case for the supreme worth of a man at the bar 
either of reason or instinct. We do recognize 
personality as carrying the supreme values; we 
do know that the only thing worth more than 
personality is a richer personality. All this is 
beyond dispute. The real difficulty comes in our 
practical application of it, for though we recog- 
nize clearly enough that a man is of more worth 
than anything else, we too often act as though 
almost everything else were worth more than a 
man. 

IV 

Christ's searching challenge, then, is more 
than a theme for pious meditation; it is in es- 
sence a test to which the whole conduct of life 
is subject. We are under bond to judge our own 
enterprises and ambitions and our social facts 
and forces by their human values. Let us begin 
with ourselves, for what shall it profit us also if 
we gain the whole world — much less the pitiably 
small part of it we commonly do gain — and lose 
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our own souls? And we ought not to lose the 
force of the Master's word in wonder as to what 
the soul really is, or so adjourn the loss of it to 
another world as to blind ourselves to the tragic 
possibilities of the loss of it in the world that now 
is. We lose our souls in whatever im- 
poverishes personality or diminishes our spir- 
itual estate or defeats any worthy promise or 
leaves us in the end wasted in true force. For 
either here or hereafter our souls are just our 
best and most abiding selves, and we lose them 
in whatever makes us less or other than we 
should become. 

What shall it profit a man, therefore, if he 
gain the whole world and lose his best self? 
What shall it profit him if he be less a man than 
he should have been, or if powers rich in 
promise are dwarfed or blasted? What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
hears unheeding the cry of the wounded and the 
troubled, or sees nowhere any promise of better 
things, or if all his nature be coarsened and 
hardened, and all the finer part of him be lost 
in the struggle? The greatest thing we bring 
into the world is just a soul sensitive to goodness 
and beauty, rich in possibilities of loving rela- 
tionships, made for friendship, capable of devo- 
tions and obediences and quiet heroisms, or upon 
occasion flaming sacrifices, a soul at any cost to 
be kept true to high birthright, to be perfected 
through the disciplines and experiences of life. 
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and to be made fit for citizenship in an Eternal 
Order. 

No one of us succeeds in doing this so well 
as he ought, no need to say that, and yet each 
one of us may in some measure fulfill his high 
destiny and in the august words of Jesus Christ 
keep his soul, and if so be he keeps the integrity 
of life, then he is victor in the strife no matter 
what lesser defeats he has undergone. But if 
he is defeated in this central enterprise and pays 
for his seeming success with the integrity of his 
manhood, there are no gains in Industry or 
State, or Literature or Art which will make up 
to him for what he has lost. It is upon the bat- 
tle-fields of the soul that the issues of life are 
decided, and to be victor here is to belong to the 
fellowship of the supremely victorious. Cyrano 
de Bergerac is only the creation of a poet, but 
when Cyrano de Bergerac, wounded and dying, 
disappointed in his ambitions and his affections, 
a poor, pathetic figure of a man, says that when 
he is admitted to the heavenly city he will at 
least sweep its blue thresholds as he bows with 
one untarnished thing — ^his white plume, the 
symbol of his integrity and his chivalry, — ^then 
he speaks for us all. The honours and the of- 
fices and possessions which we secure at the cost 
of conscience and the sacrifice of ideals, are like 
the fruit of the Dead Sea — ^they turn to dust and 
ashes upon our lips. 
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Now this is no abstract consideration ; we have 
only to consider present-day business and pres- 
ent-day politics to see how great is the actual 
temptation to secure high place or large wealth, 
by methods which will not bear examination and 
along lines which react with dulling or deadly 
force upon the soul. The beauty and goodness 
of life, moreover, are largely in delicate and 
quiet things, in lights and shadows, in certain 
spiritual qualities easy to recognise, hard to de- 
fine and there are outstanding ranges of occu- 
pation and interest to-day which are hostile to 
fine spiritual atmosphere. Jesus Christ asked of 
His disciples as He asks of us a certain artistry 
in the matters of the spirit. He laid upon them 
and us the counsel of perfection — ^high and diffi- 
cult enough I confess, and yet what is the good 
of life if there be not somewhere an ideal toward 
which we are always striving, some unattained 
goodness for which our souls aspire. Our world 
to-day is not kind to such an ideal of life as 
this — our pleasures and our spectacles and our 
occupations are all excessively trying. I am try- 
ing to say that we need to take very great care 
in a world like ours whose sights and whose sug- 
gestions and whose interests have in them all a 
strangely Pagan note and cunningly contrived 
power of appeal to what is baser within us, lest, 
if we do not lose our own souls, we shall at least 
be a little dulled and coarsened. 
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V 

A further application of this must affect our 
social and institutional life. Institutions were 
made for men, to begin with, made by men for 
the satisfaction of some ideal, the realization of 
some deeply established desire. Our govern- 
ments are simply the long endeavour of men to 
secure for themselves order and authority, and 
the results of united action. Our laws are the 
instinct of the race for justice, as our religions 
are the instinct of the race for communion with 
God. We build our looms to clothe us as we 
pbw our fields to feed us. All institutions 
are simply aspects of our force made opera- 
tive and incarnate, but, by a strange contradic- 
tion, once we who are and ought to be their 
masters have shaped them, then they tend to 
master us. Systems become self-assertive; they 
are supported by the interest which they create, 
by instinctive conservatisms, by their dead weight 
and inertia, they become domineering and des- 
potic, and in the end make men their servants 
who ought to be their masters. 

The secret of much of our social restlessness 
is just here. There is a widespread feeling that 
our industrial development is beginning to 
jeopardize human values, our machinery is ask- 
ing too much of men and giving back too little 
and they who feel themselves servants of the ma- 
chine are beginning to challenge and to question 
our whole twentieth-century machine-made order. 
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They are doing it sometimes foolishly, always as 
feeling their way through shadows and some- 
times in a hot and angry haste which threatens 
the stability of our whole social order and is re- 
sponsible for the reaction of the more conserva- 
tive amongst us against the free, forward-looking 
movements of the time. The clearly drawn lines 
of social and economic antagonism thus created 
are menacing enough, but, just as the champions 
of a freer humanity need to take care that they 
do not tear down in one season of red revolution 
what the centuries have builded and only time 
can recreate, the advocates of things as they are 
— or have been — ^need to take care that they do 
not too strongly oppose those demands to which 
the rights of the soul over forms and things give 
an invincible power. 

For the .quenchless demands of life for a richer 
expression have always hitherto dethroned those 
instruments which have dared to become their 
masters, and they always will. We are too far 
from any general agreement as to the forms of 
needed social changes to vex ourselves in futile 
debate. Our first concern is not with the re- 
organization of our institutions but the re- 
demption of our ideals. Human action responds 
as directly to changing senses of values as the 
tides attend the sun and moon and when we have 
strongly established personal and social values 
upon their dominant thrones the recasting of 
organization in obedience to their august and 
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saving force will follow with blessed certainty. 
I would not underestimate the immensity of that 
task. It will need the genius of the statesman, 
the wisdom of the economist, the passion of the 
prophet and, maybe, the martyr's sacrifice. But 
it must begin in obedience to the Master's word 
and be carried through in the light of His under- 
standing. What shall it profit a man — or all 
men — if the world be gained and a man's soul 
or the soul of society be lost? What stands this 
test will endure and what is by this test con- 
demned is doomed and it will fall in the end, 
though we marshal for its defense precedent, 
protest and power. 

VI 

The reaffirmations of the imperiled values of 
the soul, not in terms of future reward and pun- 
ishment — ^though these also attend with an ar- 
resting inevitability our obediences or dis- 
obediences — ^but in terms of perfected person- 
ality, is the master task of the Qiurch of Christ. 
And there is no discharge in that war-rdvhatever 
undoes the soul is the Church*^s foe and whatever 
serves the soul is the Church's friend. She can 
allow no consideration of her own prosperity to 
mislead her, nor purchase favour through silence, 
nor find in gifts and gains any substitute for her 
failure in this, her holy trust. For she, also, is 
subject to the temptations which try us all and 
she, also, will be tried at the same judgment bar, 
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before which her Master calls industries and 
orders, states and civilizations. She, also, wins 
her soul at a price and may lose it in the loss of 
vision and spiritual understanding and sacrificial 
self-dedication to her divine commission, and it 
will profit her nothing if she also gains the whole 
world and loses her own souL 

The Church possesses, in the Gospel, the 
Magna Charta of the soul — and in the Cross of 
Jesus Christ the supreme and eternal testimony 
to its worth. Whether we discover in the Cross 
the mystic instrimient of our redemption and in- 
vest it with the high meaning of a faith which 
accepts — though it does not understand — the 
death of Jesus as a divine sacrifice for sin and the 
price of our salvation, or whether the Cross be 
only two beams of wood where Jesus bore His 
lonely testimony to His love for man and His 
passion for their true well-being, nailed there by 
those who would save Caesar's empire at the cost 
of justice and Caiaphas' Church at the cost of 
humanity, the Cross is the ultimate witness to 
the worth of the soul. The Cross was set up and 
the incarnate Son of God thereon suffered and 
died to save the souls of men — ^not the wise, nor 
the great, nor the good — ^but the foolish, the 
stained and the forgotten. Christ opened, with 
hands nailed fast, the doors of hope— in the 
moment of His agony — not to the Rabbi at His 
feet or the Centurion who stood apart and 
wondered, but to the thief at His side as if then 
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and there to tell all the world and forever what 
He lived for and for what He died. 

If you will measure, then, the worth of a soul, 
which is a man's true and abiding worth, put in 
your scales against it not what a man costs, nor 
what he does, nor what he may become — ^these 
are only suggestions and intimations of his eter- 
nal value — ^nor has the world any value as a 
counterweight, for the world is only dust blown 
down the winds of time; put into your other 
scale what God is willing to give and Christ to 
do for a man's redemption. When a dying thief 
is worth the Cross of Jesus Christ, the worth of 
a man is attested by a sovereign sign. The Cross 
is God's testimony to what a man is worth and 
as we deal with human values, we deal with the 
Cross. 



VIII 
LOST RIVERS 

"For * ♦ ♦ we are as waters spilt upon tkg 
ground — ."—2 Samuel 14: 14. 
"And the river shall be wasted and dried m^."-*— I»A, 

19:5. 

THE wonder of the desert is its suggestion 
of amplitudes untouched by tnan as 
though God had kept for Himself — ^and 
us — a region august in loneliness, pathless and 
rich in the play of light and shadow. Its dawns 
are revelations of the pearly splendour of the 
wings of the morning deepening through azure 
to gold, its high noons drench its stillness with 
such a light as smote St. Paul to the earth and 
its twilights, when the restless winds are stilled 
and the shadow of the earth creeps up the west- 
ern sky, deepening through purple into velvet 
starlit darkness, are a soft breathing of that 
peace of God which passeth understanding, God 
comes very near to men in the desert — ^if so be 
their souls are attuned to His music. 

So through much watching the desert comes to 
have a meaning and a beauty all its own. It is 
as if God had set apart some little portion of His 
world, untouched of man, to lie forever as He 
left it, to humble us with some saving sense of 

143 
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our own insignificance, to move us to awe in con- 
templation of the ancient stars, and reveal to us 
in light and space and silence such a suggestion 
of the Divine as neither fruitful fields nor murky 
city streets may yield. No wonder the ancient 
prophets came out of the desert ; no wonder our 
faith was cradled in its far-ofT austere beginnings 
beneath the shadow of stark, bare mountains in a 
desert land, for the desert, because it is empty 
of all save God, brings Him strangely near. The 
Old Testament particularly is rich in the imagery 
of the desert, for they who wrote it lived in a 
thirsty land whose sun rose for them out of 
desert spaces. They, the prophets and psalmists, 
drive straight at the heart of the whol:e matter; 
they were not insensible to the spiritual sugges- 
tion of the desert loneliness and silence for there 
they found their God. But they were taught also 
through their own experience the secret of the 
desert's barrenness ; they knew what the want of 
water means for a people and a land. 

Our own western deserts have all that Arabia 
and the desert be>'ond Jordan had. They too are 
austere, and clean and light filled, brooded over 
by ancient stars and filled from horizon's rim to 
horizon's rim with a suggestion of the presence 
of God. Badger Clark speaks another language 
than Moses and Amos, but he shares their sense 
of the divine presence and repeats their message 
in homely words when he sings — 
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" Aim over the reach of the desert bare, 
When the sun drops low and the day wind stills, 
Sometimes you kin almost see Him there, 
As He sits alone on the blue-grey hills, 
A thinkin' of things that's beyond our ken, 
j And restin' Himself from the noise of men." 

They also are hot and weary and dry and bare. 
Their lakes are only the shifting and deceitful 
play of the mirage and their water courses only 
empty beds filled for a little from the melting 
snow of distant mountain ranged and left all too 
soon pathetically empty of anything save drifting 
sand. But these deserts of ours have a wealth of 
possibility particularly their own. Their level 
floors watched by sentinel hills are the decom- 
position of volcanic rocks marvelously rich in all 
those elemental fertilities which are the secret of 
orchards and harvest fields and human wdl-being. 
Their glistening whiteness is the whiteness of 
alkaline deposits for the want of which the worn 
lands of the east are beginning to fail us. Their 
blazing sunlight possesses the will to ripen every 
fruit or grain which grows in temperate or tropi- 
cal regions. They need only water to grow green 

• and blossom and wherever water and human toil 

have wrought their magic changes, the desert is 
lost in a beauty of blossoming orchards and a 
wealth of ripening grain as if to /teach us that a 
fertile soil subdued to service is a truer symbol 
of divine providence than any desert space. 
When we seek, therefore, to apply its analogies 

I to our own lives, the desert is the symbol only 
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of that which life should not become, for though 
a barren land has its own majesty and even its 
own strange beauty, a barren life has neither 
majesty nor beauty nor meaning. We were never 
meant to waste our powers as water poured out 
upon the ground, we were never meant to be 
empty channels, personalities void of saving and 
transforming power. 

I 

Now all this, the desert's need of water and 
the rich human service of water brought to 
thirsty lands, lends a vivid meaning to the im- 
agery of this morning's text. The haunting 
music of the words of the woman, wise in life 
and sorrow, who sought to win back for a 
banished son the favour of his father, reminds us 
anew how brief life is and how foolish it is, since 
we are so soon to be as water spilled upon the 
ground, to let our estrangements master us or 
shut our doors in the face of love. Isaiah's 
prophecy of a land, smitten of drouth for its sin, 
its rivers dried up, is equally a symbol of lost 
power and misdirected personality and those 
rivers which flow down from the mountains of 
our Continental Divide to lose themselves in the 
desert over which the mountains brood, make real 
in their all too brief course the insight both of 
the wise woman of Tekoah and the Prophet. 
They are as water spilled upon the ground to 
teach us the nothingness of wasted power; they 
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are as rivers wasted and dried up to teach us the 
failure of high promise and they are symbols of 
certain tendencies and conditions among us upon 
which we may well meditate. 

Lost rivers they are called and surely few 
names so simple appeal so vividly to the im- 
agination. They have their birth in the womb of 
the mountains, they are fed of the snows which 
lie upon the mountains' breasts ; they come sing- 
ing down in rapids and cascades; they sleep in 
sheltered pools mirroring the mountains and the 
stars; they flow through hidden valleys which 
they bless with greenness and where shy wild 
things come down to drink ; they find their way 
for a little through the foothills and out into the 
plains and then they are lost. No tributaries sus- 
tain them and their waters diminish in their 
lengthening course. Sometimes they are literally 
drunk up by the parched earth, sometimes they 
end in lakes whose alkaline waters no living 
thing dare? to drink. Surely of all the symbols 
of high promise lost and brave beginnings 
brought to naught, these lost rivers are the most 
poignant and suggestive. 

II 

Well,' life may be like that for our lives, too, 
drain down from the heights of God. Person- 
ality is the last supreme expression and reve- 
lation of the Divine. There may be other under- 
standings of the power and purpose of God in 
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other worlds, I know not. But in this world of 
ours we are the last far-off divine event toward 
which the whole creation moves. Human life 
lends meaning to creation ; without it all that has 
been is a road without a goal, an immense un- 
folding of powers and processes which are only 
the play of an infinite caprice. Hope lies like 
light upon the face of every new-born child; in- 
fancy is like the raising of a great dawn, and 
youth is golden promise. You may qualify all 
this as you will, you may dwell upon the limi- 
tations of the average life, our subjection to 
weakness and circumstance, you may anticipate 
the disproportion between promise and perform- 
ance, you may make us as commonplace as we 
are, but you will not thereby have diminished the 
significance of life or the potential greatness of 
the soul. For though we live simply and achieve 
only the commonplace, still to have lived is an 
immense and glowing experience. The old Latin 
proverb reborn in many tongues — " I have loved 
and I have lived " — gathers into its brief compass 
all the heights and depths of being. Life is not 
commonplace, nor love, nor faith, nor courage, 
nor sacrifice, nor patience, nor suffering, nor 
laughter, nor tears. A single day may include 
in its quick passing hours, aspects of experiences 
which belong to ultimate heights and depths and 
any dumb and struggling soul may share beyond 
its own power either to know or to express all 
that God may give, all that life may hold. We 
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have no right to mock ourselves with the seem- 
ing littlenesses of our lives when they are essen- 
tially so great, or underrate our capacity or take 
the glory out of the promise of the soul. 

When we have taken our share of the work of 
the world and made labour a sacrament, when we 
have fed any hunger of body, mind or spirit by 
our toil, when we have taken our share of hard- 
ship as good soldiers of the commonwealth and 
done our own brave part to carry the battles of 
life to victorious spiritual issues, when we have 
brought a smile to the face of a little child or 
given added serenity to the look of those whom 
we love, or shared another's burden, or blessed 
another with our friendship, when we have ended 
some wrong and begun some right and when we 
have done all this in a faith which discerns the 
unseen and eternal behind the seen and temporal 
and in a hope which accepts no present defeat as 
final, but assumes an ultimate victory for every 
righteous cause, then whether we be noted or un- 
noted, we have been a part of the current of the 
divine order and have lent a richer meaning to 
the power which sets the stars in their sky. 

Ill 
And yet> over against this flaming possibility 
of life there lies the sobering story of our rela- 
tive failure : so much of this promise, the reality 
of which has been so long and so constantly 
demonstrated in good and unselfish lives, seems 
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somehow to be dissipated. We have only to deal 
honestly and searchingiy with our own souls to 
be conscious of this. I would not dare to say of 
my neighbour that he has wasted power and 
promise, but I would not dare to say anything 
else of myself. We leave undone the things that 
we ought to do^ we do the things that we ought 
not to da We discover presently an arresting 
and absorbing power in the world in which we 
live which diminishes the force of our life cur- 
rent, dissipates its powers and leaves us too often 
as lost rivers whose shining mountain births were 
too high for the commonplace issues in which we 
have lost ourselves. 

When one multiplies this by the mass of so- 
ciety it stands out strongly. I would make no 
stronger case for a somewhat somber interpre- 
tation of life than is justified by the facts; I 
would allow for the immense and transforming 
force of the stream of humanity, the vast meas- 
ure of well-being and happiness and success 
which we have really attained, and for a certain 
saving power of renewal which has lifted the 
whole human movement again and again out of 
its failures and given it new course and power. 
But when one takes such an interpretation of the 
whole course of history as Mr. Wells, for ex- 
ample, has offered us, allowing for Mr. Wells' 
particular point of view and whatever measure 
of special pleading he has perhaps unconsciously 
written between the lines, it seems more dis^ 
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tinctly than anything else a record of lost rivers. 
The story of cultures which have failed in their 
high moment and left only broken memories, of 
great races displaced by less worthy and creative 
races, of civilizations which have been undone or 
have undone themselves just as they were about 
to gather in the harvests of the travail of cen- 
turies, should at least make us greatly humble 
and teach us to be taught of our failures. Or we 
have only to turn from all this to the challenging 
contrast between the wealth and power of oiur 
own time and the disappointing outcome of our 
own social order, or more definitely still, to the 
men and women we know either intimately or by 
report, who fail to do any real part of what they 
ought to do, with either their position or their 
power, to see how largely the flow of life is 
really being k)st in some desert or other. 

IV 
And once more, taking such a line as this, we 
discoyer how simple, how persistent and how 
dominating are the forces which defeat and waste 
us. The fathers of our faith, the Apostles, dear- 
visioned makers of Christianity, discovered in 
the world itself, what successive generations have 
been slow in finding out — ^an arid enmity to the 
high things of the soul. For the world is not 
the solid earth beneath our feet, nor the hills up 
to which we lift our eyes, nor the wealth and 
beauty of the natural order, the world is all those 
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ends and interests which have no meaning in 
themselves save as they serve something beyond 
themselves. The world is action without vision, 
pleasure without moral and spiritual control, 
labour uninspired and unillumined by the sense of 
service, the passion for possession without the 
consecration of possession, an human order in 
which the servants of the soul are made its mas- 
ters and the ends of life are found in pleasures, 
ambitions, selfishnesses, competitions and un- 
worthy recompenses. And there is, indeed, a 
desert-like quality in such an order as this which 
absorbs the rich capacities of personality and 
gives nothing in return save disillusionment. The 
key to it all is the organization of life around self 
as a center. Once we have begun consistently 
and intensely to live for ourselves, then we may 
pour into the cup of our self-centeredness power, 
treasure and opportunity and still find our lips 
only parched from that draught. " Will the 
whole Finance Ministers and Upholsterers and 
Confectioners of modem Europe undertake, in 
joint stock company, to make one shoeblack 
happy ? They cannot accomplish it, above an hour 
or two; for the shoeblack also has a soul quite 
other than his stomach, and would require, if you 
consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and 
saturation, simply this allotment, no more, and no 
less: God's infinite Universe altogether to him- 
self, therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every wish 
as fast as it rose. Try him with half of a Uni- 
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verse, of an Omnipotence, he sets to quarreling 
with the proprietor of the other half, and declares 
himself the most maltreated of men. — ^Always 
there is a black spot in our sunshine : it is even, 
as I said, the Shadow of Ourselves/' The stormy 
music of Thomas Carlyle's words carry a time- 
less truth and when in the conduct of life we 
have at once organized and intensified this in- 
stinct of self-seeking, when we have built it into 
businesses, created the machinery of pleasure for 
the satisfaction of it and yielded ourselves to the 
urge of it, we create a kind of spiritual climate 
which consumes grace and beauty and content- 
ment eyen as the clouds themselves are undone 
as they drive into the burning sunshine of the 
dessert. 

V 

There is, we must confess, a trying quality in 
the intensities of modern industry and pleasure 
which is hard enough upon the higher things of 
life. It is no easy thing for a man to carry 
through a long career in the modern business 
world a just vision, a balanced estimate of values, 
or an open trust in his fellow-man. He escapes 
only by the grace of God a kind of mental and 
spiritual hardness, too largely in evidence 
amongst us, which is nothing else than the burn- 
ing out of the fine side of life in the heat of com- 
petition and ambition. And too often wealth 
once gained becomes his master and not his serv- 
ant, something in the keeping and increasing of 
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which he increasingly spends himself until when 
the fortune is made, the man is lost and the for- 
tune itself becomes an economic and moral prob- 
lem in the face of which society is almost help- 
less. Allied to all this is the use of possession it- 
self in a feverish search for pleasure which is 
equally soul consuming. The startling records of 
wrecked lives lost in the passion for pleasure to 
which every morning's newspaper adds a new 
item, must give us pause. I would not make 
these shadows too deep, they are deep enough in 
sober reason, nor forget for a moment all of the 
happy and blessed side of life, but I do submit 
that there are about us everywhere, interests and 
occupations which possess the burning quality of 
the desert itself. 

VI 

Is there a way out? Ah, yes, and near, and 
simple and blessed. The redirection of life 
toward the great ends of service and kindness 
and spiritual well-being is our salvation. The 
exaltation of goodness and simplicity, the 
subordination of the love of pleasure to whole- 
some interests and occupations, gives always an 
entirely new character to life. If we possess an 
almost infinite capacity to consume, we possess 
by the grace of God, a vaster capacity to create. 
Life at its best may become a brimming cup, nay, 
in the words of Christ Himself, *' a spring of liv- 
ing water." There is in every soul the power of 
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love and goodness which, once reached and 
called out, flows, as it were, in a rich and saving 
stream. We have only to consider of how much 
tenderness and goodness and usefulness we are 
at our best capable, we have only to set over 
against those who are always taking and never 
giving, the blessed fellowship of those who are 
always giving, whose lives are a benediction and 
whose spirits suggesttheun-understandable peace 
of God, to be persuaded that there is a better way 
of life, and when such tempers as these are 
builded together into kind and mutually consider-r 
ate fellowships ruled by high ideals, controlled by 
love and guided and sustained by the spirit of 
God, we have some anticipation of how divinely 
wonderful life and its fellowships may really be- 
come. 

The secret of it all is in the words of Christ, 
as the power of it all is in the discipleship of 
Christ. "He that would save his life shall lose 
it, but he that would lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel shall save it." Those lives are lost 
which seek to save themselves for self and gain 
and pleasure; those lives are saved which lose 
themselves in the holy enterprise of the Kingdom 
of God. For indeed all rivers are lost rivers. It 
is not the loss which counts, it is that in and for 
which they are lost. There are rivers in the in- 
terior valleys and on the Pacific coast which 
might as truly be called lost rivers as those which 
the geographies so name. Their waters reach the 
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sea only a diminished flood ; some of them never 
reach the sea at all, they are led off in channels 
which vein the thirsty land with light and life 
and coolness, they are lost in orchards whose 
waxen blossoms fill the luminous air with their 
perfume, they are lost in fruit which ripens like 
gold in the midst of leaves which never lose their 
green, they are lost in lands reclaimed and a 
wealth of harvest, in the laughter of children, in 
manhood's strength. 

It is as if, having heard the call of a far-off 
sea and sought it, they had been laid under a 
higher compulsion and, by a marvelous alchemy, 
changed into something more wonderful than 
themselves. Such a loss as this is not loss at all; 
it is only their being lifted to another level until 
they have become tributary not only to the fields 
which they bless, but to the soul itself. So they 
may live again in the prophet's passion or the 
musician's strain, and what sung itself down 
from the hills as laughing water may sing itself 
up to the sky as man's praise to God. Or else, 
if they are not thus diverted and made subject 
to the need of thirsty fields, they lose themselves 
at last in oceans which marry continents and 
wash our shores with their healing tides and cool 
our heat and our weariness with their salt winds. 
And even so, they are not lost for once again 
they are lifted into the skies and built anew into 
clouds and carried back upon the wings of the 
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wind to flow down their ancient channels and 
perform anew their ancient toil. 

"Tlicrc is never a river so weary 
But comes to the sea at last." 

VII 
Lost rivers are only lost because we have 
failed somehow to make them the ministers of 
our need, because we have allowed them to be 
wasted in the desert when they are only waiting 
to make the desert a garden. Life is like that. 
It was meant and made to lose itself in high and 
happy things, in singing toil, in wastes trans- 
formed, in hunger fed and quenched thirst, and 
braver, better things. We have great need to 
consider all this for the secret of it all is once in 
ourselves and once in our loyalties. When we 
have made something beyond self the end of life, 
we have thereby begun to save ourselves. Listen 
to Carlyle again : " There is in man a Higher 
than love of happiness: he can do without happi- 
ness and instead thereof find blessedness. Was 
is not to preach-forth this same Higher that 
sages and martyrs, the poet and the priest, in all 
times, have spoken and suffered; bearing testi- 
mony, through life and through death, of the 
God-like that is in man and how in the God-like 
only has he strength and freedom? Love not 
pleasure, love God. This is the everlasting yea, 
wherein all contradiction is solved; wherein 
whoso walks and works, it is well wkh him.'' 
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But we are lifted to such a level as this 
through no sheer power of our own; someone 
must stoop to lift us and ofFer to us in loyalties 
and discipleships and understandings what is 
great enough to occupy our powers and enduring 
enough to sustain and perfect our souls. And lo, 
as we seek such a sustaining and directing and 
saving power as this, the Lord Christ comes 
down to meet us. No life is ever quite lost which 
loves and serves anything better than itself, but 
only that life is utterly saved which loves and 
serves Him and His kingdom. 

All figures fail us here, but Christianity is, as 
it were, another spiritual climate as different 
from the consuming aridities of vast reaches of 
the force and ideals about us as are the green 
fields of a watered land from the desert. In that 
climate, everything contributes to the growth of 
all the graces of the soul, nothing is wasted, even 
the humblest graces find a brooding sky which 
serves and blesses them and even the wayside 
flowers of character, have a colour and a perfume 
all their own. There the great harvests of life — 
goodness, character and contentment — are secure 
because their very roots are watered by CJod's 
grs^ce and His love overarches them as a benign- 
ant and sunfilled sky. Whether we shall live in 
a spiritual climate so kind to our souls and so 
fruitful in high quality depends upon our choice, 
our bestowal of ourselves. The rivers have no 
choice; God's finger has traced for them their 
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channels and whether they lose themselves in 
lands which are dead for the want of them, or 
flow unhindered to the sea is beyond their power 
to say. We may a little guide or redirect them 
and make them the ministers of our commerce or 
the servants of our need, but even so, there are 
laws which determine their course. But w^, we 
may choose our spiritual climates, we may choose 
the ends toward which we direct our powers and 
the causes upon which we bestow ourselves — and 
such choices as these not only determine all our 
wealth of personality, but they determine our 
destiny. 

For do we not discern beyond all the flow of 
life some vaster intimation ! Those tides of life, 
sprung from the heights, too precious' to be lost 
in the aridities of the world, or to be spent at all 
save in a divine and recreative self-forgetfulness, 
are not meant to be lost in the sands of death. 
Even the rivers come back to their sky again. 
Shall not a soul which has flowed obediently 
through channels of love and service come to its 
rest at last in God? Nay, the very figure is 
wrong. Life does not end as a river come down 
to the sea: it must flow on in a blessed endur- 
ing^ess of conscious personality, known and 
knowing, rich in eternal meanings and destinies. 



IX 
THE POWER OF THE UPWARD LOOK 

"/ wUl lift up mini gyu unto the hHU^." — Psalms 
ifli : X. 

NOT so long ago» I saw a winter sunset 
across the valley of the Hudson and 
the Catskill Mountains. With light 
rays for brushes and rainbow stuff for colours 
and clouds for canvases, God painted His picture. 
Those mists which, in the upper air, so often at- 
tend the setting sun, were laid in long and level 
bars which brightened into rose, or darkened in- 
to purple in the play of the changing lights. The 
lucent spaces between were washed with such 
lemon yellows as are the beauty of Italian sun- 
sets, and blue shot through with the hint of flame. 
The clouds of the lower levels, torn and fretted 
by the winds, were sometimes edged with gold 
and sometimes dully glowing as a banked fire 
and sometimes, as they crossed the path of the 
light, changed into kindling glory, as a grey life 
is transformed by some great moment of love or 
insight or sacrifice, only to darken again as the 
winds swept them on into the gathering shadows. 
But against and beneath it all, as pillars which 
seemed to bear it up, thresholds across which the 
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day withdrew, were the mountains themselves, 
their contours softened, their masses half lost in 
shadow and they themselves so much a part of 
that which was above and beyond that, in the 
final mystery of the twilight, you could not tell 
where the hills left off and the sky began. 

As the celestial fires burnt out and the sky 
darkened and the stars began to shine and the 
mountains were twice lost, once in the shadow 
and once in the distance, I found myself dream- 
ing of other hills and other sunsets. I remem- 
bered Mount Blanc, lifted so high as to hold the 
sunset upon its snows while Chamonix was deep 
in shadow, its glowing summit detached, in scem- 
ing« from any contact with the earth at all, shot 
through as with an inward fire, a vision never to 
be forgotten, a wonder of beauty let down as 
New Jerusalem out of heaven itself. I remem- 
bered a June night on the pass above the Rhone 
glacier, when the far white summits held the 
afterglow of the twilight on the longest day in 
the year, till they kindled to the dawn, uncon- 
quered by the night, God's altars touched by 
quenchless and supernal fires. And through all 
my watching the hills I saw and my dreaming of 
the hills I had seen, wove itself as a kind of re- 
frain the words of the text — " I will lift up mine 
eyes into the hills." 

What need had he to lift up his eyes, this 
singer of the I2ist Psalm? Was he an exile 
come back into the hill country of Judea from 
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the streets of Babylon or the plains of Meso- 
potamia and so seeing the hills again with a new 
sense of their wonder and suggestion? Had he 
been so immersed in petty, stifling things that 
some new vision of familiar summits smote him 
with reverent wonder? Was he much oppressed 
by care and conscious of the sheer weight of 
things, seeking along these far horizons whose 
changeless strength had aforetime uplifted him, 
an escape at least in vision, from the little world 
that shut him in ? We shall never know. Enough 
that he has left us this one pursuing phrase : " I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills." The trans- 
lation of our authorized version is unhappily not 
correct. I wish it were, for all those who have 
ever known and loved the hills can understand 
the baptism of power which comes from dwelling 
with them. The sea is for mystery, but hills are 
for strength. The sea is restless, in its quietest 
moments there is still the incessant rise and fall 
of its tides and its long swells breaking at your 
feet. The sea has light and colour, endless move- 
ment and horizons whose widenesses are no unfit 
symbols of the wideness of God's mercy. But 
the strength of the sea is menacing and its music 
more likely to disquiet than to soothe the soul. 
The mountains communicate to us something of 
their own strength, they speak out of immemorial 
experience and they rebuke our restlessnesses, 
they counsel patience. It seems sometimes, as 
you watch them in the twilight, as if you shared 
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with them the quietness of foundations laid too 
deep to be shaken and summits which lift them- 
selves above the storms of time. 

Yes, it would be easy to understand what 
the psalmist meant, if he had said — " I will lift 
up mine eyes to the hills from whence cometh my 
help," but he did not say that. He said, " I will 
lift up mine eyes to the hills: from whence shall 
my help come ? " The answer to that question is 
in all the rest of the Psalms : " My help cometh 
from the Lord which made heaven and earth." 
We shall consider presently the significance of 
that answer. Let us consider now the signifi- 
cance of the process which led to the answer. It 
began with the lifting up of the eyes. Simple 
enough, yet more than a symbol. We shall never 
find God, nor peace, nor strength, nor victory, if 
we seek them with downcast eyes. For the great 
things of life are revealed only to the upward 
look and unless we are to lose ourselves in the 
tangle of commonplace and perplexing things, we 
need to lift up our eyes. 

I 
But before you dismiss all this as simply the 
loving phrase of a poet or a dreamer's approach 
to life and its problems, let us consider a little 
more carefully what it all means and how practi- 
cal it really is. I do not ask you to forget that 
it is poetry, imagery of you will, but sometimes 
an image says more for us than pages of defi- 
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nition and the vivid description of a significant 
attitude may do more to give us the key to the 
wise approach to life, than all our philosophies 
and not a little of our theologies. We discover 
the meanings and relationships of life only as we 
search for them and beyond debate what helps 
us most in any troubled time is the discovery of 
saving forces which, it may be, we had left out 
of account, heartening facts we were not recog- 
nizing, healing relationships of which we had not 
availed ourselves. Now how can we do this un- 
less we look for such things as these? If we 
look for them we may find them and if we find 
them, they may change our lives and our world 
as well. Yes, the man who lifts up his eyes as did 
the psalmist, discovers mountain ranges of 
powers and realities against the skyline of life. 
But we must look up to see them. If we keep 
our eyes down, we see only the dust and the com- 
mon mechanism of life, if we keep our eyes level 
we see only our human world with its baffling 
greatnesses and its strange limitations. If we 
look down we shall be seeing only the baser and 
more ignoble part of life ; if we look level we see 
only its confusions; if we lift up our eyes we 
begin to see the unity and the order of life. As 
we lift up our eyes we begin to discover God. 

Now we are, I am persuaded, unduly per- 
plexed in the whole practical conduct of our 
lives, because we do not see high enough or far 
enough ; we are caught in a confusion which does 
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more than entangle us — it blinds and cheats us. 
We are greatly concerned about practical meas- 
ures and the sheer pressure of the material side 
of life, the price of its necessities and the diffi- 
culty of getting its luxuries, the keeping up with 
other people and making our own brave show in 
the world. We are much concerned about 
politics, and parties and platforms. We are muth 
concerned about the antagonism of classes and 
the diffusion of an acid social discontent and the 
menace of forces which can see no way to build 
up except by tearing down. 

All this is giving to life to-day a particularly 
trying quality. Our tempers are on edge. We 
find it hard to consider debated questions in an 
irenic spirit. We judge other people hastily, dis- 
approving their motives and their judgment. 
The whole thing is wearing upon us and we shall 
find the way out only as we look away from our 
confusions to those unchanging ranges of truths 
and values and relationships which are always 
waiting to gladden our questing vision and quiet 
our perturbed souls. 

As we thus lift our eyes we discover more 
than a single road for just as you cannot carry 
the traffic of a great railway system to-day upon 
one set of tracks, no more is there any one single 
road which will lead us toward better times. 
There is rather a great, related system which, if 
we will follow it patiently step by step, will bring 
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us again into regions of peace and friendliness 
and added wealth of life. 

II 

We ought to lift up our eyes to the enduring 
values. As far as we have any freedom at all 
in life, and we have a very real measure of free- 
dom, we are all of us working for the things 
which seem to us most worth while. Some of 
us for money and some for station, and some for 
pleasure, some of us for motor cars and some of 
us for books and some of us for houses and some 
of us for offices. The driving force of any time 
lies in its sense of values. The creation of new 
values releases new forces, a changed sense of 
values changes the world and I do not know that 
anything else really can change the world. We 
do not need to go outside Detroit to find a 
wonderful illustration of all this. Society has 
lifted up its eyes and seen the motor car. The 
result has been a profound readjustment of in-^ 
dustrial conditions, boys called into factories 
from villages and farms, an increase in the cost 
of necessities through our intentness in produc- 
ing what is partly a luxury. Workers have been 
trained, factories built, new materials created, 
until the mass of our great shops and the hoarse 
music of their lathes and drills is always in our 
eyes and our ears. Detroit has been created by 
a vision of values. So considered, factories are 
but wishes, cities are only incarnate longings. 
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What we men build up against our skies is just 
the realization, in a thousand sensible changing 
forms, of what wc hunger for and spend our- 
selves to gain. 

We need just here a correcting vision. Lift up 
your eyes to the true meaning of shops and stores 
and banks. They were not meant to blind and 
entangle us, least of all to enslave us. They were 
meant to set us free. We are not here to make a 
living but to make a life. The real product of 
our factories is not cloth and tools and all such 
things as we are making ; the real output of our 
factories is humanity. Directly and indirectly we 
are making or unmaking manhood and woman- 
hood. There is no way, either to correct what 
is wrong in our massive industrial life, or to 
transform and empower it, except in the vision 
of what it all means and how shall we get that 
vision except we lift up our eyes? A society so 
fundamentally industrial as ours, needs to be 
taught anew the real meaning of industry, nor 
shall we learn this except as we lift thought and 
understanding above the processes themselves 
and their immediate returns to what they mean 
for humanity, to their essentially spiritual 
character. 

Take our politics. Politics are simply one as- 
pect of life and by no means the greatest If we 
make only a game of them we miss their mean- 
ing. If we make a bitter battle of them we put 
everything out of proportion. If we do not sec 
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the whole of our political life as simply a means 
to a nobly ordered and well governed state whose 
officers are at once its servants and its leaders, 
whose laws are at once its safeguards and its 
visions of goodness and whose parties and cam- 
paigns are just means to ends, so high and holy 
as to be part of the purpose of Grod for men — ^if 
we do not see such things as these through and 
above our politics we make them sterile and 
irritating and strife-breeding, no blessing either 
to those who make politics their business, or to 
the State itself. Lift up your eyes to the values 
of Law and Government and Order, discern in 
the ballot not an opportunity for the advance- 
inent of a party, but the instrument of free men, 
considerate of the great needs of the State, reg- 
istering as in a sacrament their own grave judg- 
ment on leaders and platforms. There is no way 
to save politics from corroding littleness except 
to lift up your eyes and see what lies above it all. 
If we hold fast to what the uplifted vision thus 
discloses to us, if we make human well-being and 
real happinesses and contentments, which are 
bom not of possession but of the sense of use- 
fulness and even sacrifice, the end of our labour 
and the spring of our desire, then we shall come 
back to our politics and our business and our 
society and all those things which fill our days 
as those who, having climbed to a high place and 
searched the horizons and seen the stars and 
known into what new lands their roads lead. 
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take up thdr journey with new hearty because 
they have caught the vision of the promised land 
from afar. 

Ill 
We ought to lift up our eyes to the true rein- 
forcements. There is a strange impertinence 
about the lesser forces; they try to persuade us 
that they are doing everything when they are 
really doing nothing at all. Craftiness and shifti- 
ness may seem to get us on for a little, but they 
really get us nowhere in the end, nor does 
scheming, nor too much reliance upon organiza- 
tion accomplish much, nor do negative and re- 
pressive measures. The overcoming forces are 
the great qualities of the soul — justice and un- 
qualified devotion to the right, an education 
which is the remaking of character, a faith which 
grips a man's will and holds him to his task in 
the face of obstacles and discouragement — z hope 
which does not allow itself to be darkened by 
passing clouds, g^eat unselfishnesses and the 
passion for the happiness and well-being of 
others. These are the unconquerable forces. We 
need to see them more clearly and trust them 
more completely. True enough, these are not the 
easiest powers of which to avail one's self; they 
require on the part of those who employ them, 
patience and obedience ; they empower us only as 
we yield ourselves completely to them and keep 
faith with them utterly. They are, in a sense, 
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bard masters, but just because they are hard mas- 
ters they are mighty servants. The lesser things 
cheat us; they tell us that there are short cuts to 
power and easy ways to wealth, that we may 
have happiness without keeping faith with the 
laws of happiness, and make a show of goodness 
without really going to the trouble to be good, 
but in the end all such false promises as these 
fail us and we find ourselves poor and weak, ex- 
cept as we do trust the greater things. 

We have need of new confidences in justice, in 
the responsiveness of other men to fair dealing 
and high appeal and a new willingness to follow 
goodness up any road, so it be the road to good- 
ness, to trust more to the forces which transform 
life and less to the forces which drive. It is only 
in such ways as this that we shall be strong 
enough to carry on, for if there be any testimony 
out of the past, it is this — ^those who trust them^ 
selves to love and follow goodness and avail 
themselves of those forces which are, as it were, 
the very essence of the divine, have never been 
disappointed or ultimatdy defeated; a thousand 
lesser things have failed, but in the end justice 
has its way with kings and conquerors ; love has 
searched out and crowned with fadeless laurels 
those who have been her willing subjects ; simple 
goodness has armed the good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ with weapons against which the gates of 
hell have not been able to prevail ; empires have 
endured or fallen as they consider the well-being 
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of the poor or the forgotten; service has paid 
dividends and sacrifice has seen the travail of its 
soul and been satisfied. There is not only a 
mighty power, but a mighty simplicity in such 
forces as these. The greater part of the com- 
plexity of our lives is just due to our trying to 
substitute something else for the really great, 
strong things. Lift up your eyes to the great re- 
inforcements. 

Lift up your eyes to the enduring rewards. 
The true wages of life are not in money and 
things ; these are well enough and any man would 
be a hypocrite who pretended to despise them, 
but unless one be paid in other ways than these, 
he is strangely poor. You cannot put content- 
ment in any pay envelope, hor can you put true 
wealth in any safety deposit vault. These are 
matters of the soul. The true wages of life are 
in our sense of usefulness, in discipline and char- 
acter, in weariness and rest, in the joy which at- 
tends labour, in the sustaining consciousness of 
using what power we have for something for 
which it is worth while to spend one's strength. 
The very greatest rewards of life are not always 
in success at all; sometimes they are in failures 
and often in having greatly dared; they belong 
to the defeated, if so be they have struggled 
greatly for a great cause, as to the victorious. God 
has His own laurels for the brows of His own 
victors and, again and again, by His tests they 
have been crowned as triumphant who seem by 
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all the lesser tests to have failed. An approving 
conscience, the sense of power spent for the great 
things, the vision of the triumph of the cause for 
which we have struggled, and that fuUness of life 
and perfection of character which come out of 
unselfish service are the greatest rewards of all. 
If we should come to see all this quite clearly 
we should be less envious of possession, far 
more envious of character; less concerned with 
the material, far more concerned with the spirit- 
ual. A new simplicity would come into life, our 
bitternesses would be reconciled, if only we lifted 
up our eyes to the true rewards. 

IV 
And finally, we Ought to lift up our eyes to the 
great leaders, for God sends us from time to 
time, men and women in whom such qualities as 
these which I have been trying to describe are 
really incarnate. They discern the enduring 
values, they trust the true reinforcements, they 
labor for the true rewards and they are thereby 
so strong and so good as to become, for all the 
rest of us, prophets and captains and comrades, 
and the saviours of their kind. They are not al- 
ways rich as we count wealth, nor always suc- 
cessful as we count success ; sometimes they have 
had their thrones and more often they have had 
their crosses, but nonetheless, we are in debt to 
them for whatever measure of goodness and wis- 
dom we really possess. The remembrance of 
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them assures us that life has its heights and its 
splendours ; they help us to believe anew in our 
kind. 

Whether the Psalmist saw such things as these 
when he lifted up his eyes, I do not know, though 
these are the great things of which the psalmists 
sing, but I do know that the uplifted vision is the 
beginning of freedom and the finding of the rood 
which leads to understanding and power. It is, 
moreover, the beginning of that finding of God 
without which life is so empty — ^and so hopeless. 
For if God is the beginning of every quests He 
is also the end ; if He $lls our foregrounds, He 
also crowns our hills of vision. It is just here 
that the changed translation to which we find it 
so bard to accustom ourselves, adds to the 
familiar words of the text an unexpected signifi- 
cance. " I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills." 
Yes, we must begin with the uplifted eyes, but 
our true help is not in the hills. They are at their 
best, but the aspiration of the earth for the sky, 
lesser steps in the great world's altar stairs 
which, as they slope through darkness up to God, 
need to be met by some divine c<Midescension, 
something let down to meet them out of that 
toward which they aspire, but which they cannot 
reach, and they serve both our devotion and our 
imagination only as having carried our questing 
vision to their utmost height, they release our 
enfranchised souls to what is beyond themselves. 
Surely this is what the Psalmist felt and meant 
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when he said — " my help cometh from God." He 
had need of that the hills could not supply and 
even as they blessed him they taught him that 
only God could answer all his need. 

We too must not only look beyond the hills to 
God — ^we must look beyond the enduring values, 
and the stronger reinforcements and the endur- 
ing rewards and the great leaders to God. These 
are only ranges of spiritual suggestion, rising 
height behind height, to carry us to Him who 
creates and crowns them all. I would not dare 
to say they are meaningless without God, but I 
do know that they are wanting in their final rea- 
son and meaning and power save as we discover 
in them a deepening intimation of the Divine, 
save as they carry us beyond laws and forces to 
a supreme and loving care for which our lives 
have a deathless meaning and in whose steadfast- 
ness all our questings are at rest. " Thou hast 
made us for thyself," said St. Augustine long 
ago, " and we are restless till we rest in thee." 
Our ultimate help is in the Lord. 

V 

And if, perchance, we cannot yet lift up our 
eyes to God, we can at least lift them up to Christ. 
We need a new vision of Him as we need a new 
confidence in His methods and a new dedication 
to His spirit. We are where we are to-day be- 
cause we have so distrusted Him and His 
methods, and all our pitiful substitutions for what 
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He asks of us and offers to us, have only deep- 
ened our confusion. The saving of a soul or the 
saving of a world is not first of all in mass or 
machinery, but in the conformation of life, in holy 
humilities and a saving dependence upon the love 
of God, to the saving method of God made real 
in Jesus Christ, articulate in His gospel. Since 
He walked the hills of Judea and taught by the 
blue waters of the Galilean Lake, there has been 
no real victory won anywhere, which has not 
been through His power, or any advance save in 
His spirit, nor any salvation save through His 
Cross. He has come down the centuries the one 
Captain who has never known defeat. Empires 
have been bom and been forgotten. His is the 
only empire that endures; kings have been 
crowned and dethroned, He is the only King in 
the world whose crown is secure and it was, to 
begin with, only a crown of thorns. Nothing 
else has mattered or lasted save the love which 
He reveals, the spirit which He communicates 
and what is true of yesterday is true of to-day. 
Lift up your eyes to Jesus Christ, to be estab- 
lished in confidence, to be kept in peace, to be 
taught true wisdom, to be empowered with real 
strength and to be taught the secret by which our 
hopes may be assured. Long ago in a dream, 
Constantine, on the eve of a battle which was to 
decide his fate and the fate of the Roman Em- 
pire, saw a cross in the sky and about the cross 
this legend : " In this sign ye shall conquer." 
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This cross is still above us, that legend is still 
about it» but it is not a dream ; it is the supreme- 
ly true thing in earth or sky. It is God's answer 
to the lifted vision which begins with the hills 
and ends with the Divine mercy. 



X 

THE OTHER WORLDLY CHURCH 

"And I appoint unto you a kingdomr-^f'—lASKM 
"My kingdom is not of this world:*'— Jouv 18:36. 

THESE two texts though taken from dif- 
ferent Gospels have common back- 
grounds and their connection is not 
forced. The first is Christ's bequest to His 
disciples — a bequest made indeed in answer to an 
insatiable ambition which not even the hushed 
solemnity of the upper room could quiet, but it 
16 far more than a concession to the unseemly 
ambition of the disciples. It is an assignment of 
responsibility and a proclamation of the imperial 
quality of the Christian religion. 

The second is Christ's answer to His own in- 
dictment before Pilate ; it carries the whole mat- 
ter beyond the jurisdiction of Rome and once and 
for all, disassociates His kingdom in every as- 
pect of its royal estate from whatever lent force 
or splendour or meaning to the order which 
arraigned Him. Taken together, the texts affirm 
die imperial quality of Christian discipleship and 
define that empire in terms of laws, forces and 
ends peculiar to Christ Himself. Indeed, the 
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second text does more than that^ it brings into 
high relief the contrast between the order for 
which He stood and the order which He faced. 
" This world " as Christ faced and challenged 
it, was definite enough — it was just Rome and 
what at that time Rome stood for. It had power, 
administrations, laws, treasuries, weapons, de- 
lights and employments, rewards and visions. It 
was ruled from above and without; its major 
method was force, its most approved weapon the 
short Roman sword, forged for thrusting; it im- 
posed the will of the strong upon the weak and 
took little concern for the weak, save to consume 
them for its pleasures, its ambitions, its greeds. 
It was wanting in any controlling sense of human 
values. It took no pains to win the consent of 
its subjects to its enterprises. Education was an 
accident or a favour : there was no common en- 
deavour toward a disciplined transformation of 
life from within. The pleasures of that world 
were gross; its passions were unbridled; its 
vision ended with the horizons of the temporal. 
It made nothing of sacrifice as a method, or 
patience as a grace, or love as a habit of the soul. 
Its lowest worships were lost in the murk of 
superstition ; its highest worships hardened down 
into rituals and forms. It defied its passions and 
built altars to desire and war and trade. 

It had its elements of strength. It possessed 
an immense power of getting on. It was 
sagacious in administration; it drove its roads 
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straight to the ends of the empire and made its 
cities splendid with temples and palaces. It cast 
bronzes and chiseled marbles whose broken 
torsos are the treasures of our galleries and 
spread across sunlit regions the majesty of its 
walls and arches. Its poets drank deep of en- 
chanted springs, its orators discoursed nobly and 
there were those in its generation from a lame 
slave in a king's palace to an emperor upon his 
lonely throne who meditated upon the fleeting 
ways of life and exalted the austere virtues of 
the soul. But it all rang hollow as you touched 
it — it was dead at the heart. 

" Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive; 
But, ah, its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive!" 

All that power, untouched with pity and am- 
bition, uncontrolled by conscience and wisdom, 
uninstructed of love and beauty, uninspired of 
goodness could do toward making a kingdom 
had then been done, and Jesus of Nazareth, look- 
ing upon it with clear discerning eyes, saw the 
shadow of its doom beginning to fall across it as 
a wraith of mist darkens the light of day before 
a storm. He took from it only its one command- 
ing word — ^the word " kingdom." He disavowed 
all that made and kept it what it was. He oi>- 
posed to its legions and its wealth, its laws and 
its king, His Gospel, His vision, His Cross, and 
so set over against the empire of " this world " 
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the empire of the God-filled, Christ*directed sod, 
a bequest to His disciples, a challenge to Caesar, 
a perpetual mandate to His church, and a 
prophecy of His own final possession of what 
sought ta destroy Him. 



"I s^pohit unto yeu a kiiwdom.'^ 
"My kingdom is not of this world." 



I 

If "this world" were sttch as Rome and 
Athens and Jerusalem, and if Christ's kingdom 
was not of that order, of what then was it ? It 
was, to begin with, such stuff as dreams are made 
of, real only as truth and love and goodness are 
real. It had no domain save in Him and those 
who shared it with Him ; it had neither ships nor 
legions, nor any ensign save the strangest enisign 
in the world which He would presently win for 
it at bitter cost. It was for the moment only a 
kingdom of what the great chancellor of an 
wholly different kingdom was 1900 years after to 
call " the imponderables," untouchable, unwcigb- 
able things, still outweighing all than can be cast 
into the scale against them. It was a kii^dom of 
insights and ideals and the true understandiiig of 
prevailing forces — a kingdom of visions and in- 
carnate love. It was for the moment real only 
in a life and words which had been sown as seed 
across the fields in the souls of fishermen and 
tax-gatherers. Surely there was never so 
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strange a kingdom as that snd even its king was 
on His way to the Cross. 

And yet all the greatest kingdoms have been 
somewhat like this. The beginning 0i aH gf eat 
things is in the souts of seers and of dreamers. 
All great enterprises have their beginning in the 
regions of faith or ambition or love or under- 
standing — in regions, that is, of the unseen, and 
all that was supremely true of Christ. Pilate bad 
behind him aU the organized might of Rome and 
Christ had nothing which Pilate could see or 
touch or understand, and 3ret Christ and not 
Pilate, nor Pilate's Caesar, was truly king. 

We may trace the contours of this unseen 
kingdom of Christ through the pages of the 
Gospels as we may trace the contours of the 
kingdoms of " this world " through Mommsen or 
Ferraro. Christ's kingdom was everywhere in 
radical opposition to the world, a range of affirm- 
atives whose every crest was a denial of that out 
of which the kingdom of sense and time ranged 
itself and toward which it aspired. It was a 
kingdom of human values and conceived in terms 
of what is most significant and enduring of man 
— ^his soul. If a man gained the whole world 
and lost that he had no profit at all. If he saved 
that and lost the world, he lost only a little dt»t 
blown down the winds of time. It was a king- 
dom of just and loving human relationships. 
There would be no place in it for gain at an- 
other man's cbst, nor any using of odter men as 
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mere tools, nor any test for dealing with others 
save what we still remember — ^and forget — as 
the Golden Rule. It was a kingdom of goodness 
rising through stainless thoughts and holy de- 
sires into more than blameless deeds. It had for 
its final code a compelling equality of love for 
neighbours, self and God. It was rich in com- 
passion and kept its chiefest beatitudes for the 
weary and heavy laden. It took no account of 
force save to go along with it till force was 
weary and stopped, and then still to go on. It 
sought to change men from within and win their 
consent to its rule, and so to remake them as to 
make them its citizens not by naturalization but 
by birth. Its treasures were such as a man might 
carry within himself. It sought no conquest save 
the conquests of love and truth freely felt and 
accepted. It had no roads save through the open, 
doors of the soul. 

It had no weapons save its truth, its righteous- 
ness, its love and its power to suffer and to bear. 
And so armed it was invulnerable. It made 
everything of life and nothing of death. It had 
the love of God for its climate and the power of 
God for the seas which washed its coasts. Here, 
then, were two orders face to face and one might 
think that there was not any real contact be- 
tween them, nor could there be, so utterly did 
they seem to belong to diflferent dimensions of 
human interest. 

Pilate sensed no hostility between the two ; he 
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would have let the king of dreams go free with 
only a scourging to remind Him of the world's 
distrust and scorn of dreams. But the Jew was 
shrewder. He had discerned already a certain 
irreconcilable hostility between his order — for he 
also belonged to " this world " — and Christ's 
order, the threat of an inevitable conflict and the 
Jew was right. He felt first the pressure and 
challenge of the new order. It was in due time 
to challenge Rome, but it began by challenging 
Jerusalem, by asking the Jew to accept and to 
substitute its gospel for his gospel. . He was un- 
willing to do that — ^there were too many inter- 
ests involved — and so by instinct, possibly, rather 
than reason, he sought to win the fight before it 
had fairly begun. If only, he thought, they 
would crucify this king of dreams His dreams 
would die with Him and the world go on as be- 
fore. Well, the Jew had his way and they cruci- 
fied Him, so giving a sign for its banner to His 
kingdom, a weapon to its soldiers, the seal of 
their redemption to His saints, and a warning to 
the world which it has not yet begun to take to 
heart, that it had already lost the fight in that it 
has no weapons in its armoury whose edge the 
armour of God will not turn and whose guard the 
Cross will not beat down. 

Then and there began an historical process 
which has not ceased from that day to this, and 
which is even now more in evidence than in any 
time for two thousand years. The two orders 
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arc cooteiktinf for the so«b of men, for the di- 
focrioB of ow taotmf the teniperni^ erf our 
^irit, the control of o«ir ideals, the force of our 
wiHi^ for what we do and make and build — for 
our foctoriet and our businesses and our legis^ 
Ittorcs and our courts and our states and the 
world. The far-flung battle lines reach through 
the whole of society. As in the war just ended, 
the whole of every state was really mobilized and 
there were nowhere either neutrals or non-com- 
batants, not even a new-bom babe, so in this 
ago-otd conflict between the two orders there can 
be neither netttmt nor non-combatant. He that 
is not against Christ is for Him. No interest of 
lifei no aspect of society can be exempted. Nor 
can the strife end till one or the other h not only 
supreme but supremely supreme. Any truce is 
only for a breathing time and a division of 
authority is impossible — a house divided against 
itself cannot stand. 

The fuH realization of this is just beginning to 
dawn upon us ; we begin to sense, with strangely 
mingfed fear and kindling courage, how vast the 
undertaking, how momentous the issue. There 
is everywhere amongst us a new alignment of 
forces* We are afanost suddenly discovering 
what heights or depths of contrasting idealisms 
seam our politics, our industries and our 
economics, our international outlook, our philoso- 
phies and our faiths. We begin to discover how 
a man's foes may be tfiose of his own househojld^ 
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and we are strangely blind if we do not discern 
bdiiDd all our ferment and restlessness^ the pres- 
sore ol the two orders^ Christ's and the world's. 
Not that it has not been so since Calvary — ft is 
an old^ old f^fal, bat tine very massiveness of the 
forces involved lends new significance ta an 
ancient strife. 



" The Soa ol God gots iortb to war 
A kingly crown to gain — 
His Mood red banner streams afaf, 
Who follows in His train." 



n 

Now all this most vitally concerns the chnrch 
to-day. Though one of our texts was for the 
disciples and one for Pilate, they both are for the 
church. Christ has appointed unto us a kingdom. 
His church is more than heir to a throne ; it has 
an imperial task of spiritual administration. His 
kingdom is the mandate of the church. The 
church is the instrument through which His 
dreams are to come true, His order become real 
amongst us, His laws be written in our statute 
books, and His spirit possess and transform otnr 
souls and our order — no mandate ever given is 
for a moment comparable with this. We and oar 
kind have kindled from of old to the hope of 
empire. The mighty implications of that word 
have enthralled our imaginations and touched 
otir dreams with their own peculiar glory. And 
yet our kingdoms have always been escaping us 
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and " all our pomp of yesterday is one with 
Nineveh and Tyre," while here, here in our keep- 
ing, is an enterprise compared with which all 
lesser imperial emprise is the pitiful misbegotten 
endeavour of a day. " I appoint unto you a king- 
dom." Nor has the church failed to understand 
the significance of its commission. There has 
been, from the beginning, in the heart of the 
church, a consciousness of imperial destiny. The 
whole missionary spirit of the church is rooted 
just here as well as less worthy ambitions and 
policies. What the church is always in danger 
of forgetting is that her kingdom is not of " this 
world." The kingdom which Christ has ap- 
pointed to us is such as we have already con- 
sidered; it is the empire of the ideals and laws 
of the Gospel ; its motives are the motives of the 
Gospel and its weapons the weapons of the Gos- 
pel and the Cross. And we are always needing 
to be reminded of this and to take constant care 
that the world which we are commissioned to 
overcome does not in turn overcome us. 

For the world order is strangely persistent 
and though it may seem to perish it is always be- 
ing renewed. How little its contours have 
yielded through the years we have only to 
analyze the outstanding characteristics of our 
own time to understand. The world order is 
native to our unchanged nature ; it has behind it 
old inheritances and fears and passions; it is 
bafflingly resourceful and strangely seductive. 
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The Roman sword has rusted away, but we find 
a thousand substitutes. Great Pan is dead but 
his cult lives; Venus, Mars and Mercury are 
names, but had ever the senses and war and 
trade such temples and altars as to-day? Nay, 
more, and it is toward this point I have been 
reaching from the first, the world seeks to cap- 
ture the very citadel of what assails it ; despairing 
of winning in an open fight, it seeks to put its 
own weapons into the hands of the disciples of 
Christ, to substitute its ideals and methods for 
His, so offering the church an easy and cheap 
victory and so really turning victory into defeat. 
Something like this Christ faced and conquered 
in His third temptation — " All these will I give 
thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me." 
Here has been and is still the most subtle tempta- 
tion of the church. Conscious of an imperial 
mandate, conscious of the right and need to pos- 
sess the whole human order and weary, maybe, 
of the long, long fight, the church is being con- 
stantly tempted to win the world by adopting the 
ideals of the world and by using its weapons. 
And she cannot do it. 

The truly worldly church is not a church kind 
to little faults — save as these are a sign of a 
deeper deterioration — ^nor permitting this pleas- 
ure and forbidding that. A truly worldly church 
is a church which takes the method of the world 
for her method and the laws of the world for 
her laws and the treasures of the world for her 
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treasures and forigets that she has neither wealth 
nor power nor bein^f save in tiie Gospel of Jesus 
Ckrist The more nearly the diurch has leavened 
the world, the nu>re interwrought her relation* 
ships with the whole social order, the more 
menacing and the more subtle does this tempta- 
tion become. 

The saints of R<Mne and Eidiesus and Philippi 
did not need to be reminded that their kingdom 
was not of this world. The world which faced 
and perplexed them there was distinct in every 
section of its alignment from the whole body of 
their spiritual interest. They had no part with 
tt» nor it with them. But such a condition could 
not endure through the very necessities of social 
life — nay, it could not endure through the man- 
date of the churdi itself. So the two orders 
have met and mingled as they must. The church 
shares the strain and solicitation of both the 
world and the kingdom until to-day there is no 
more difficult Christian task than a noble odier- 
worldliness, and the saints have immense need 
to be reminded that though a kingdom is ap- 
pointed unto them, their kingdom is not of *' tiiis 
world.*' 

The dmrch is still distinct in ideals, spirit, 
method, power and loyalty from this old and ter- 
ribly persistent and subtly misleading world 
order. The church can conquer the world only 
from tiie outside and only as she advances upon 
it from a life hidden with Christ in God, asking 
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Qothrng at aQ of the world, 9nd affinnang and 
imposing her own ideals drawn frcoi high and 
lonely sources — even from the foot of the Cross. 
The church's commissioo is in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ and only as she faces the world with 
that Gospel unsoftened to meet the world's re* 
sistance can she hope to break the world's Ikkt 
aad possess the world's heart. 

Ill 

It has always been so; the dreamers and darert 
who in the end have had their way with us, have 
conie to us with a voice and a vision we could 
not supply. They have been cttizens of another 
order^ contemptuous of our scorn, ttoairaid of 
our weapons, and nobly cardess of our favour. 
Sometimes we have crucified them and some- 
times crowned them, but if they have oome to 
us out of a true land of truth and vision, they 
have had their way with us in the end, and had 
their way only because their kmgdorn was not of 
'* this world " — ^and so with the church. As this 
sheer other-worldliness of the kingdom ia ap- 
pointed unto the church as the secret of her 
power^ so the weapons of Christ are put into the 
hands of the church for her true conquest. The 
Bselhods of Jesus and the ideals of Jestss are as 
a seamless robe — they cannot be divided save as 
the robe is rent. 

If Christ be only a dreamer of dead days, sm- 
practiod and self-decdved, then let tiie order 
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that crucified Him have its way with our states 
and our souls, but if He be the Son of God and 
our Master, then love and conquering endurance 
and the remaking of life from within and such 
a reliance upon right and truth as men may live 
or die for, careless of what happens to them if 
only they be true to that^ are the true method of 
His church. And we are bound to throw the 
whole of our weight, careless of the cost, against 
the whole fatal fallacy of the time ; that anything 
which will either endure or bless can be won by 
force or any other method than the immensely 
costly transformation of the inner life, both of 
the individual and society, by the ideals of Jesus 
Christ made regnant by the methods of Jesus 
Christ. We are appointed to a kingdom of 
Christian idealism to be brought in by Christian 
methods and paid for by sacrifice akin to the 
Cross. 

Here, unless all that has heretofore been said 
is fundamentally false, is the spirit in which we 
need to approach our troubled times. I would 
not underestimate the power of organization, or 
the need of practical method, or in any fashion 
belittle the immense accomplishment of the 
Christian church to-day. But we may well con- 
sider whether we are not relying upon such 
things as these beyond prc^ortion, whether our 
larger concern is not in our machinery, and 
whether we be not so enmeshed in the order of 
" this world " as to lack the power for which we 
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yearn in meeting its needs. We may well con- 
sider whether the immense attractions of an 
order which builds and drives and pays and 
fights^ is not pulling us down to levels where we 
consent to doubtful things and shrink from the 
flaming lights of the kingdom of God, and are 
swept on by tides we ought to stem, and whether, 
indeed, we shall ever win our modem world to 
the Gospel save as somewhere there is apart and 
detached from the world a force, a vision, a dar- 
ing which the world itself cannot supply and for 
the want of which it is even in danger of perish- 
ing, and whether all this be not just now so 
supremely the task of the church that she may 
well subordinate to it every other consideration. 

IV 
Twice before the church has done this and 
twice she has found her kingdom ; once in apos^ 
tolic times. Then she was poor and helpless ; she 
had no treasure but her faith, no power but her 
power to endure, no concern but the Gospel, no 
loyalty but to her Lord. She bared her bosom 
to the sword and turned its edge by her suflFering 
ccmipassion ; she spread her arms upon the Cross 
and made it the symbol of her triumph ; and she 
brought the world to her Master through her 
scorn of it and her separation from it. Then the 
very world she conquered, in turn ensnared her. 
She ruled in pride and gloried in her possession 
and took her lessons from kings and made the 
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forms of ancient empire the sign of her suprem- 
acy. True, she blessed and enriched the world ; 
she abolished hoary wrongs and exalted new 
goodnesses and traced in the souls of men the 
frontiers and provinces of the kingdom of God, 
but she lost her way and her spiritual support and 
her power as those rivers which flow down from 
the high and lonely summits of the mountains of 
the Continental Divide lose themselves at last in 
the sands, and the true secret of her spent force 
was her utter identification with the world she 
had been commissioned to supplant. 

Then in the better part of the Reformation she 
left the world to gain her soul. She was bap- 
tized anew in suffering; she surrendered her 
treasures and left her temples for the temples of 
the sky, she dared uncharted seas and asked of 
lonely shores only freedom and God. And again 
she won the world, she abolished wrongs and ex- 
alted new goodnesses and secured liberties, she 
enfranchised nations and set before men new 
visions and traced more clearly still the frontiers 
and provinces of the kingdom of God. 

V 
May it not be that the time has come for a 
third retreat upon the sheer power and wonder 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the condition of 
a new advance upon the world? We face such' 
challenges as our fathers never faced, a bleeding 
world awaits the healing of the Gospel, an em- 
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battled world awaits the reconciliation of the 
Gospel, a dying paganism awaits the salvation of 
the Gospel, a confused industrial and economic 
order awaits the illumination of the Gospel, 
estranged humanities await the brotherhood of 
the Gospel, and the church has the mandate of it 
all. How can we do it save as we are rebaptized 
in the entirety of the spirit of Jesus Christ and 
go out as mobilized and armed and empowered 
in regions high and apart, with no concern at all 
save our cause and no power at all save the truth 
and power of that consistent in our souls? It will 
be neither simple nor easy, it involves methods 
and adjustments which will need all our wisdom, 
but there is at the heart of it all such a luminous 
simplicity as will not fail nor mislead us. I do 
not know in what practical ways we shall make 
the spirit of Jesus operative in the mass and in- 
tricacy of modem life, but I do know we shall 
never find out unless we risk everything in the 
endeavour. The issue is not in doubt The king- 
dom of God is no dream. It has grown with the 
years and the wonder and glory of it are all 
about us, only as mountains are seen through 
mists or the sun through clouds, but still in evi- 
dence, because through two thousand years those 
to whom the kingdom has been appointed have 
found the secret and the power and the wealth 
of it in their communion with Christ, and have 
brought back to the world, according to the con- 
dition of their time, some new incarnation of it. 
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A church which just now would ask only how 
the Gospel mierht be made real in every aspect of 
our common life and forget itself in the passion 
to realize its own vision might complete what 
they began and fulfill the hc^s and dreams of 
the years. 



XI 
THE ULTIMATE GOD 

** And he said, go forth and stand upon the mount 
before Jehovah, And, behold, Jehovah passed by, and 
a great and strong zvind rent the mountains, and brake 
in i'ieces the rocks before Jehovah; but Jehovah was 
not in ihc winds: and after the wind an earthquake ; 
hut Jehovah wai^ not in the earthquake : and after the 
earthquake a fire; hut Jehovah was not in the Hre: and 
after the Hre a still small voice J' — I Kings 19: h, 12. 

ELIJAH had come out of the desert on fire 
with a holy passion for the faith and 
God of his fathers. He had faced a 
weak king and a wicked queen and a corrupt 
people, and a stained and frenzied alien priest- 
hood, and had faced them all alone. He had 
had his day of triumph on Mt. Carmel. 
He had seen the altars of his enemies over- 
thrown and the waters run red with their 
blood, and had discovered, even on the morning 
after that same day, how little had really been 
accomplished. He had found out that though 
you may slay the priests of a false religion by 
the sword, you cannot thereby transform the 
lives of their followers, and, though you may by 
force overthrow their outer altars, you cannot 
by any kind of force overthrow such altars as 
may be hidden in the souls of men. 

196 
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All that he had done, therefore, seemed to have 
failed and he fled from the wrath of the queen, 
despairing and disconsolate. What follows is 
the story of the way in which he was recalled to 
himself and reestablished in ways of duty and of 
strength. He was recalled to himself in three 
ways : first of all by being asked to take account 
of himself and his surroundings — " What doest 
thou here, Elijah?" And second by a truer 
understanding of God; and third by the indica- 
tion of immediate duty. We are always in such 
ways as these set free from our indecisions and 
our despondencies. The discovery of self, of 
God and of duty are the three discoveries in 
which life is at once emancipated and empowered, 
and the discovery of God is central. It is the 
keystone which supports the arch of our lives. 

Just here is our point of departure this morn- 
ing. For we, too, are weary and disillusioned. 
There is everywhere amongst us a sense of pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the outcome of our 
labour. No one may speak for vanished time, save 
those only who were its citizens, and might 
therefore become its voices. But I wonder if 
there were ever a time when the sense of dis- 
crepancy between the splendour of ideals and the 
outcome of labour was ever so sharply felt as now. 
This temper is accentuated by the experiences of 
the last eight years. We also have had our time 
of fire, and wind, and earthquake. We too have 
seen the waters run red with the blood of the 
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slain. We, too, had hoped that after a night of 
storm the clear morning of a new world would 
rise upon us, and, lo, we and our world are still 
pathetically unchanged. 

I 

There is no need to dwell at too great length 
upon all this or surrender ourselves too despond- 
ently to the sense of somehow having failed in 
the better part of our desire. We all share it and 
we all have, therefore, so much the more need to 
discover what will reestablish us in a new con- 
fidence and reempower us for our tasks. Not a 
little of this feeling is a natural reaction. We in- 
herited from the nineteenth century a glowing 
expectation of a happier order, an expectation 
which sung itself through noble verse, made 
science tributary to its confidences, established it- 
self in historical generalizations and subdued our 
philosophies and our theologies to its happy 
passion. We believed ourselves to possess in 
Democracy the key to social salvation and in evo- 
lution generally a force to which we needed only 
to commit ourselves to be borne strongly to 
** some far-off divine event." Our new masterv 
of natural forces misled us, we took too much 
account of our tools and too little account of our- 
selves, and so wrought for ourselves a false dawn 
against whose all too fleeting splendour the swift 
undoing of our hopes showed S:trangely somber. 
The mornings of God rise slowly and it may >yell 
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be that the chastened light beginning now anew 
to shine upon us is truer than the light that 
failed. 

But we are face to face with something more 
than the natural reactions of a self-confident age, 
disillusioned by a world war. We are in the grip 
of forces which go deep and have been long in 
action. Somewhere in the long transition be- 
tween the world of Plato and St. Paul and St. 
Francis — for though these three shared a millen- 
nium and a half between them, they lived essen- 
tially in the same understanding of life — and our 
own time there has ccHne a change in our outlook 
which has effected profoundly the whole out- 
come of our life's enterprises. " Neither to 
Greek philosophy nor Christianity," says George 
Adams, " did it appear that the vocation of man 
consisted in the rational and scientific control 
over life and over nature's energies to satisfy 
human desires. * * * For both Aristotle 
and St. Thomas the center of interest lay not at 
all in the organization of human life and society 
in terms of the satisfaction of natural wants; it 
lay rather in the possession of a Good which was 
not of this world." With us all this is changed. 
We no longer find our satisfactions, as did the 
Greek in his best estate, or the Psalmist, or the 
saint, in the contemplation or possession of some 
excellence — ^be that excellence beauty, duty or 
God. We must be doing something and be hard 
driven in the domg of it. We must be getting 
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something and be sensibly enriched in the getting 
of it or else we are not happy. We are so greatly 
mastered by our sense of triumph in the region 
of scientific discovery and material possession as 
to see life only in terms of the temporal and the 
sensed and not at all, to quote the august Latin 
phrase, under the appearance of the eternal. 

The outcome of all this is of necessity con- 
fusion and disillusionment Where the joy of 
life is in action uncontrolled by a clear vision of 
the ends toward which action must be directed, 
our action, though it drive us far, brings us to 
no true goal. Action uncontrolled by friendliness 
and brotherhood can issue only in warring strife, 
and possession unhallowed by an understanding 
of the enduring values, like Dante's cloaks of 
lead, only bows our heavy backs nearer the earth 
and shuts the light from our questing eyes. So 
much is beyond debate. I would not over- 
emphasize all this nor fail to take account of what 
is right and wholesome in our common life, for 
there is, thank God, a saving measure of happy 
and truthfuT living everywhere about us. None- 
theless, the more clearly heard note is the note 
of disillusionment and the sense of the miscar- 
riage of high and sometimes holy passions. In 
all this we are blood kin to Elijah. In the deeper 
cause of our failure there is difference enough 
between us and the old prophet, but nonetheless, 
what saved him will save us. 
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II 

Our time needs centrally a new sense of God 
and a clearer understanding of the divine 
method. This is by no means simply a pious 
platitude, a preacher's ajiswer to the challenge of 
a complex and a perplexed age. There are key- 
stones upon which all the arches of life and en- 
deavour lock up. Life in its most concrete aspect 
depends upon controlling faiths and ruling 
understandings, faiths and understandings which 
reduce themselves to words and therefrom take 
their departure — great simple words which 
gather up into their hallowed meanings the whole 
travail of us, body, mind and soul. We cannot 
think with any fruitful force save as thinking is 
subdued to an utter and sincere passion for truth, 
nor act without confusion save as action is mas- 
tered by duty, nor spend ourselves in any passion 
without thereby being consumed save as passion 
is sanctified in love. Those who build about and 
above them the structures of their deeds, will find 
their building always falling back in some ruin 
in which they themselves are endangered or lost, 
save as their understanding of and loyalty to 
truth and duty and love empower and sustain 
the passing doings of their passing days. 

But even truth and duty and love, aye, and 
goodness too, are not in themselves sufficient; 
they, to pursue the figure, are the keystones of 
the lesser arches, they sustain the vaulted aisles 
through which we pass to labour or to pray, but 
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they lift themselves with prophetic incomplete- 
ness toward a vaster structure sustained by a 
vaster power. There must be something in the 
temple of life to carry toward completion all its 
lesser faiths and loyalties and lock them all to- 
gether in one supreme and aspiring unity in 
whose shelter we may rest in peace, from whose 
towers we may look confidently abroad toward 
horizons where earth and heaven meet. Our 
faith in God is the ultimate controlling faith. 

For unless there be a wisdom beyond our own, 
and a power not ourselves, and a love for which 
our lives have meaning, and a purpose to which 
all the tides of action must in the end conform, 
we cannot live with either peace or power. What 
we think of God along with our understandings 
of the divine method will give direction to char- 
acter and conduct as certainly as the contours of 
continents determine the course of all flowing 
water, from the silver thread, which the bending 
frond of an upland fern may hide, to the Missis- 
sippi or the Amazon. The whole conduct of life 
draws down from the watersheds of faith — or if 
there be no heights of faith, life lies stagnant. 
And God is the ultimate height. 

But a faith in God great enough to so direct 
life must be a living faith. No conventional and 
time-worn sense of God will do, nor any faith 
which is the smooth repetition of creeds or a 
pious convention or anything less than a con- 
fidence growing out of the whole of life, to which 
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the necessities of the mind contribute as solidly 
as the needs of the soul. Only a God whom a 
man — or an age — ^finds in his extremity as Elijah 
found his God is real enough to deliver him. 
Moreover, faith is neither ultimate nor saving till 
it rests in the ultimate God — in the understand- 
ing, that is, of what is most significant in the 
nature of God. For there is an ultimate God, 
though directly one says that it becomes strange- 
ly misleading. Is He not the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever? Aye, but our understandings 
of Him are not the same yesterday and to-day. 
We are living in vain if we are not always com- 
ing into new apprehensions of the Divine. The 
whole of the human quest for God, beginning 
with the murk of superstition and the inhumanity 
of old idolatries and continuing through the cres- 
cent vision of the prophet and the lyric confidence 
of the psalmist till faith is baptized into the lumi- 
nous certainties of Jesus Christ, is just a quest 
for the ultimate God and until we rest in a faith 
whose finality the whole blessed outcome of that 
faith in life attests, we are pilgrims yet to find 
our goal. 

Once more, just as a true understanding of 
God and an attendant living faith in God give 
right direction to the whole of life, so a mislead- 
ing faith may do more harm than no faith at all. 
The unholy sacrifices oflFered on unholy altars 
and the perverted rites in which men have wor- 
shipped their wrong gods and their half-gods, 
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are witnesses enough to that. Cruel things done 
in the name of a cruel God are always doubly 
hateful. When we build altars to our deified 
passions and claim the sanction of religion for 
our hatreds and intolerances and justify our ag- 
gressions in the name of the Most High, then 
the religion which ought to lift us up pulls us 
down. 

III 
There are in our time, as in Elijah's, two con- 
tending conceptions of the divine nature and the 
divine method. Elijah needed to be taught, as he 
was taught in flaming vision, that the ultimate 
God is not in tumult, nor passion, nor blind force 
but in quietness and gentleness and reason, and 
the communion of personality with personality; 
and so do we. For faith in the God of fire, wind 
and earthquake, is much in evidence amongst us. 
Even the hills, which we have only to lift up our 
eyes to see, will teach us the fallacy of this. I 
stood hardly more than yesterday on the edge of 
the rim of rock which shuts in the Yosemite Val- 

• 

ley, more deeply moved than words may suggest, 
but chiefly by two wonders : one at the immensity 
of the forces which had wrought the world upon 
which I looked. All that the Creator had of fire 
and wind and earthquake, had been there in long 
employ. The buckling of the earth's crust had 
twisted and crumpled and broken and folded 
back the strata of the rock as a man twists a 
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piece of paper in his hand. The very rock upon 
which I stood had been recast in interior fires. 
Those distant peaks had been lifted out of a kind 
of cosmic agony. The valley whose profundities 
opened at my feet, had been worn by torrential 
waters acting almost through eons and their 
guardian domes had been shaped and polished by 
the slow pressure of ice acting through 
millenniums. 

Yes, the God of fire and wind and earthquake 
had left His mark across all those horizons, but 
the second wonder was the wonder of a new 
beauty and peace which had come in to possess 
and make its own all that aforetime had been 
worn and cleft and crushed. There were no 
sounds save the far-off music of falling waters, 
or the lyric note of the thrush. The floods which 
had worn the valley were shrunk to tremulous 
falling waters, which through the very immensity 
of their fall were beaten into mist, reaching the 
earth only as something diaphanous and insub- 
stantial — no longer water at all but only, as it 
were, the soul of the stream, rising again as 
though to seek its source, and changed by sun- 
light into rainbow splendours. The trees which 
lifted themselves from the plateau had grown 
through a thousand years of peace and the sky 
which arched it all was untouched by a cloud. 
Surelv, if ever the still small voice of God could 
speak through things to the soul of a man, it 
spoke there that morning, proclaiming as dis- 
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tinctly as Elijah ever heard, that the ultimate 
God is not in wind, or fire, or earthquake, but in 
the gentle, the unseen, and what reaches and 
changes the soul. 

IV 
The wind, the fire and the earthquake, have 
been agents of God, but He is slowly dismissing 
them. Our earthquakes are only the occasional 
tremours of a changing geological age ; fire, save 
when it escapes us, is the minister of our need ; 
the winds themselves but the ebb and flow of 
aerial tides, quickening a little sometimes to teach 
us our weakness, but blessedly kind. Only the 
souls of men are in hot and shaken tumult. 
Ancient passions are slower dying than ancient 
fires and though our world be quiet, we shake its 
floors with our wrath. Old Mother Earth has 
had travail enough, but she has entered into her 
rest, while we, we who are lifted out of her dust 
and breathed upon by the spirit of God, are at 
war with ourselves and — too often — ^with one an- 
other. Why? Because there are so many 
tumultuous and undisciplined forces in our own 
souls and because, taking counsel of them and not 
of the true revelations of God, we build our altars 
to the God of force and haste and not to the God 
of reason, gentleness and quiet inward change. 
So much the more need, then, that we should be 
taught as Elijah was taught, that the ultimate 
Grod is the God of the still small voice. 
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The voice is the instrument of reason. The 
voice is word and thought made articulate. The 
voice is, as it were, the shuttle by whose play is 
woven all our fabric of friendship and mutual 
understanding. We cannot reveal ourselves to 
one another save through the voice, or what, for 
the time, takes its place. 

I cannot fully understand my friend, until his 
voice, as a kind of key, unlocks the inward mean- 
ing of his deeds and attitudes ; nor can he reach 
me save through some appeal of which the voice 
is the supreme symbol ; nor can I reach or move 
him save as in some fashion I can speak to him, 
and he understand. There must be, of course, 
behind the voice, truth and wisdom, love and 
goodness, and there must be beyond the voice, 
something which can hear and understand and 
answer, but given all this, all the transactions of 
life are but voices calling and answering. Voices 
illumine and instruct and guide and move, they 
quiet or inflame, they bless or condemn. I 
wonder if there be any greater symbol of com- 
municating and communicable personality than a 
voice, or, indeed, save the Cross itself, any more 
revealing s)rmbol of the nature and method of 
the ultimate God than a voice. The voice sug- 
gests a new range of power, a new set of in- 
fluences. It speaks from the inner to the inner. 
It operates in the region of the purely personal 
and does its work through some change in the 
soul itself. And if, in addition to this, the voice 
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be quiet and gentle, we have the suggestion of a 
God who does His work in the hidden places of 
life, who deals with the sources of things, and 
who is willing to wait on the threshold of the 
door of our soul until He has His way with us, 
not by the power of His right, but by the mighti- 
ness of His loving patience. 

If the voice of quiet gentleness is one of the 
great symbols of the ultimate God, and if such 
methods as are suggested thereby are truly di- 
vine methods, what a change it would make in 
our world, if we should really begin to build our 
altars to the God of the still, small voice and not 
to the God of fire and wind and earthquake. It 
would lend a new value to every form of human 
effort. We should beg^n to make reason and 
patience and love our method. We should make 
far more of the transformation of life and con- 
sequently far more of all the things which really 
change the soul. We should not be too much in 
haste. We should recognize that a man is never 
won until he is persuaded and that until we have 
secured the consent of the whole man he will al- 
ways be escaping us. We should begin, there- 
fore, to escape from our fret and our undue de- 
pendence upon method and above all we should 
begin to be delivered from our hatred and should 
come to recognize that if even God himself had 
set a term to fire and wind and earthquake, and, 
in dealing with us. His wandering children^ has 
had recourse rather to truth and goodness and 
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sacrifice, by so much the less can we ever accom- 
plish anything among ourselves with our fires 
and winds and earthquakes, even though we have 
battleships for our tools and fifteen-inch guns to 
work our will. It is not in such ways as these 
that the Kingdom of God is to be brought into 
the world. 

V 

Here, then, is an indication of the true and 
prevailing method for all those who seek to over- 
throw evil and change their time. We need not 
distrust the still, small voice, nor think it im- 
potent. It is really the mightiest force in our 
world. For once a man's conscience is gripped 
and his love secured and his deeper self set free, 
that man becomes such a force as nothing under 
the stars can equal Only the still, small voice 
can reach and possess the springs of life, but once 
you have reached and possessed these, you have 
the whole of life, its cities and its states, its pleas- 
ures and its palaces, its wealth and its wisdom, 
its laws and its governors, aye, you possess the 
whole. The mightiest forces in history have 
heretofore organized themselves around the still, 
small voice. 

Now all this brings us directly to Jesus Christ. 
His life is the revelation of God as wisdom, 
gentleness, patience and love. Christ had no 
method but the quiet revelation of personality to 
personality, the quiet appeal of soul to soul. 
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There was no clamour in His life save the clamour 
of those who contended against Him, nor the 
sound of any blows save as the nails were driven 
into His hands; nor had He any weapon at all, 
save the Cross upon which they crucified Him. 
And yet, in the very gentle stillness of His life 
there was a twofold power — the power of such a 
life to reveal the ultimate God and the power of 
such a life to transform the world — if only we 
shall be taught of it and arm ourselves with His 
weapons. 

Here, then, is the faith for want of which our 
souls and our world are troubled. Out of our 
impatience and our haste and our undue trust in 
force we have built our altars to the God of the 
wind and the fire and the earthquake and claimed 
for our deeds His sanction and thereby the more 
deeply established ourselves in a temper which 
can bring us no true peace, and the more deeply 
committed ourselves to methods which can issue 
only in frustrated hope. The way of our deliver- 
ance is plain before us and though it be not easy 
— for the worship of a God of the still, small 
voice has its own high cost as the Cross of Christ 
testifies — it is luminous with truth and leads to 
the true goal of all our pilgrimage. 

VI 
But if we are to hear the still, small voice we 
must listen and if we are to listen we must be 
still. There is a great need amongst us of a new 
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quietism, not a mystic discipline possible only for 
an elect few, but a new waiting upon truth made 
possible only by a more tranquil and open spirit. 
There is a beautiful and untranslatable French 
verb which means the gathering of one's self 
back into one's self again, the re-collection of life 
and its powers. Our time needs that. Our con- 
cern is so greatly with method and device, we are 
like men working in the hold of a ship whose 
course is uncertain and who ought at least to take 
their position from the stars before they stoke 
their furnaces. How can we hear God, and most 
of all how can we hear the God of the still, small 
voice, if our own clamourous voices fill our ear* : 
•' Be still, and know that I am God." What is 
such a stillness before God but a heightened 
spiritual attention, and a new barkening to what 
God has to tell us, not in the shock and tumult of 
life but in conscience and spiritual insight. We 
may well take thoughtful account of our failures 
and disillusionments. They are meant to teach 
us wherein we have gone wrong. We need to 
bring to the bar of judgment those hopes which 
have misled us, the methods which have failed 
us, the values which have cheated us. 

We need also to consider in retrospect what 
has not failed us, the dawns of promise broaden- 
ing into sunlit days, the lines of action issuing in 
happy permanencies, the wealth which neither 
moth nor rust has consumed. We shall find in 
such an exercise as this, that the God of the still, 
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small voice has never failed us. The more near- 
ly we have been one with His purposes and the 
more nearly we have trusted His methods and 
made them ours, the more certainly we have been 
established in the true and the enduring. Blind 
haste wears itself out and violence spends itself 
in struggle; in the end only the gentle and the 
loving endure, and only that which serves is 
saved. Life is truly in the retrospect of the 
years of the centuries like the valley of the Yo- 
semite, where sunlight and shadow possess in the 
fullness of their peace the scarred and the riven, 
or like the battle-fields of France or Flanders, 
where the grasses edge the lines of crumbling 
trenches, the wheat ripens on trampled battle- 
fields and the poppies show a deeper crimson on 
the graves of the dead. 

" The shouting and the tumult dies, 
The Captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
A broken and a contrite heart." 

Once having heard the voice we have need not 
only to ponder upon its meanings but to obey its 
commands. All this is not mysticism^ nor any 
giving up of duty nor any reducing of life to 
quiet dreams. It is rather the recognition of a 
new range of truth and the exaltation of a new 
method in life. Ours is a world of personal ends 
and personal ends can be reached only by per- 
sonal means. Our world of human relationships 
can be changed only through changed attitudes 
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and tempers. Life can be transformed only from 
within and the only thing that can pass the 
locked portals of the heart is a voice. Reason 
shot through and through with love is the only 
sure method as betwixt man and man and love 
is victorious only as it is inexhaustible in patience 
and lifted upon occasion to these heights of all 
compelling sacrifice of which the Cross of Jesus 
Christ is witness and empowerment. 

The full application of all this to life will 
change the whole range of our method and our 
interest. Social and industrial relations will lose 
their hard antagonisms and become the haUowed 
cooperation of comrades in human service. Edu- 
cation will take on new values and the light of 
such a loving concern for the wrong will touch 
even the grey walls of our prisons with its 
prophetic glow. Diplomacy will become a new 
enterprise and some day, by the grace of God, 
our battle-fields will be as Gettysburg, only the 
places where remembered heroism spent itself in 
the lesser ways and the foes of yesterday cement 
the friendships of to-morrow. 

It will not be easy. The old altars which we 
have builded to the God of the fire, the wind and 
the earthquake will fall but slowly into ruins. 
Only indeed, as the old passions die and the old 
misunderstandings — and such as these die hard. 
We shall be released neither frwn strife nor 
sacrifice, but our battles will be with our lesser 
and unworthy selves and our sacrifices will be 



